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The Problem of the Single Girl in 
Ireland 


ITA MEEHAN 
The marriage pattern 


NE’S immediate reaction to the title of the article is to question 

it. Is there a problem and if so what is its extent? In the age 

group 20-25 years 82 out of every 100 women are single; in 
the age group 25-34 years 46 out of every 100 are single; in the 
age group 35-44 years 28 out of every 100 are single; and in the 
age group 45-54 years 26 out of every 100 women are single. In 
other words about half of the total adult female population at any 
given time is unmarried and of every four girls who decide to stay 
in Ireland one is doomed to spinsterhood. Admittedly there are 
some women who shirk the responsibilities of marriage and some 
who have no vocation for marriage, but it is, I think, true to say 
that the vast majority of Irish girls have a strong inclination towards, 
and wish for marriage—they are unwilling spinsters. There are 
more men than women in Ireland but in the age group 20-24 years 
95 out of every 100 of them are single; in the age group 25-34 years 
67 out of every 100 are single; in the age group 35-44 years 40 out 
of every 100 are single; and in the age group 45-54 years 31 out of 
every 100 are single. That is the extent of the problem. I am not 
concerned here with why this should be, but rather with the fact 
that it is so, that it has been so for the past half century or more, 
and that short of a miraculous intervention by providence it is 
going to remain so for many years to come. 

One would expect that because of this unique marriage pattern 
or as a contributory cause of it the single state would be regarded 
as an exalted one in Ireland. But curiously enough that is not the 
case, at least in the case of the single woman. The old maid, the 
spinster, the maiden aunt—these are our labels for her. Involun- 
tarily an image leaps to the mind of a fussy, waspish, frustrated 
woman; an empty barren life; a figure which provokes ridicule 
tinged with an embarrassed pity. The mental reservations come 
afterwards. Compare this with the image conveyed by the wife 
and mother—a happy fruitful life; children, love, laughter, affection, 
family life. And the nun—a dedicated holy person; a figure which 
provokes admiration and respect. 
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The kernel of the problem 


In the contrast between these images lies the kernel of the problem 
for the single woman in Ireland today. The deeper, more significant 
aspects of life have, she feels, passed her by. She is an onlooker. 
She half agrees with society’s estimate of her, yet bitterly resents it. 
She feels unwanted. Frequently she suffers from a feeling of 
inferiority; from a sense of personal failure, and possibly from an 
unacknowledged fear that she is unlovable because nobody has 
loved her enough to marry her. She is ashamed of her single state. 
She has little, if any belief in it as a vocation. Coupled with these 
conflicts and inextricably bound up with them are the very real 
deprivations of the single state. There is the loneliness which 
modern life has aggravated; the frustration of the natural urge 
towards motherhood, towards a quickening and extension of life; 
the lack of physical and emotional security; the absence of her 
other self, her natural complement, he who would bring her 
womanhood to fruition and maturity. 

Her position is aggravated by the apparent lack of direction in 
her life. The newly married woman steps into a clearly defined 
category. Her wedding day is a milestone—it is an end and a 
beginning. Her life has henceforth a new purpose, a new significance. 
She consciously directs her efforts towards achieving perfection in 
this her natural milieu. She has a realization, however dim, of her 
own importance in society—she has status. The same clarity of 
direction is clearly visible in the life of the nun. She consciously 
adopts a new, a fuller way of life. Each step on the way is surrounded 
by ceremonies which bring home to the novice the importance of 
her vocation. The day of her final profession comes—she is a fully 
fledged member of the community, she belongs. Not so with the 
single woman. She drifts as it were by accident into the ‘‘old maid” 
category. As a young girl she decided that she had not got a vocation 
for the religious life. She assumed, therefore, that she would get 
married, if not consciously, almost certainly unconsciously, because 
she wanted to. And so the years slip by. Doubts creep in. At first 
they are shrugged away impatiently—she regards them as a lack of 
faith in God’s providence. They grow deeper and darker and 
finally comes panic. Previously her emotions and imagination 
have been focused on the mythical him, but finally the single woman 
comes face to face with herself. She is the only reality and she is 
completely unprepared. There are no wedding bells or ceremonies 
to mark the occasion, only herself and her own fears. 
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The marriage pattern in Ireland creates an added difficulty for 
her. In countries where the normal marrying age for women is 
their early twenties the single woman faces the possibility of remain- 
ing single at a relatively early age. But in Ireland the woman of 
thirty-five is regarded as a young girl. She will have her doubts of 
course but many of her contemporaries are still unmarried and her 
expectation of marriage is still fairly high. The facts are in her 
favour. She is not placed firmly and finally on the shelf, particularly 
in rural areas until she reaches forty to forty-five years and so she 
may be faced with the reality of her situation at a time when she is 
least equipped mentally, emotionally, and physically to meet the 
problem. 

Sooner or later the moment of poignant realization comes to 
every unmarried woman. It will vary in intensity in relation to the 
strength of her desire for marriage, and of her maternal instincts. 
If hitherto her hopes for the future have been based on the certainty 
of marriage, on the conviction that it is the only possible way of 
life for a woman, then this moment can be fraught with very grave 
dangers. Her job, however rewarding it may be, indeed her whole 
previous life, may well appear meaningless. Even religion, which 
should be her deepest consolation, may temporarily seem to be of 
no help. She has been taught that prayer can move mountains, the 
mountains in her mind may well mean the bachelors of Ireland!; 
that God always answers our prayers; that living a good, pure life 
is the only sound preparation for marriage; that men when they 
are choosing a wife pass by the frivolous and the flighty and pick 
the pure, religious type. She has prayed earnestly and sincerely for 
a husband, she has lived a good, pure life but now the quid pro quo 
is not forthcoming. Her prayers remain apparently forever un- 
answered. The confident assertions of nuns, priests and missioners 
have proved to be false and she is bereft of her most cherished 
convictions. She is thrown back completely on her own resources. 
There are numerous books, lectures, treatises on preparation for 
marriage, on the married state, on religious life, but who has heard 
a sermon on the vocation of the single life other than as a preparation 
for marriage? Books on the subject are extremely rare. It is, I 
think, fair to say that if she has been fortunate enough to have had 
a secondary or university education, she has been taught to be an 
efficient doctor, teacher, typist, solicitor, or clerk, but she has not 
been given a realization of the meaning of womanhood, whereas 
her road to perfection must be in and through her womanhood 
because that is God’s plan for her. Where is she to find the wise 
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counsellor who will appreciate her problems on the natural as 


well as on the supernatural plane? It is worse than useless to tell | 


her that she is far better off, as some would-be consolers are tempted 
to do, nor does it help very much to tell her to offer it up. Her job, 
however rewarding it may, be is not a panacea nor are charitable or 
other organizations. Although these can be of invaluable help 
towards a fulfilled life, they cannot substitute for the life itself. 

The primary problem is to give the single life a form and meaning 
which will be acceptable to the single woman both from an intellec- 
tual and an emotional point of view. And this concept of the single 
life must be accepted not only by the single girl, but by society as 
a whole because a woman will naturally be very largely influenced 
by society’s estimate of her. The formulation of a concept of the 
single life would be important even if the numbers who remained 
unmarried were relatively few because of the dignity of every 
Catholic woman as a member of the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
because human society suffers in the measure in which its members 
fail to develop their capacities to the full. How much more impor- 
tant it is then in Ireland, where about half the adult female popula- 
tion at any given time is unmarried, and over 25 per cent of them 
spend their whole lives in the single state! 


The role of woman 


It is necessary then to examine the role of woman in the scheme 
of creation and to determine where and how the single woman 
fits into the scheme of things. Firstly, woman is a rational being 
with free will and intelligence. She is master of her own soul. She 
must make her own decisions, take responsibility for them and 
fashion her life in accordance with the rules laid down by her 


Creator. She shares equally with man the incomparable dignity of | 


having been created in the image of, and of being the subject of 
the abiding love of the infinite God. Secondly, woman is a social 
being. She cannot achieve her full stature alone. Her capacities 
can be developed only in association with other men and woman, 
and as a necessary corollary she shares equally with man respon- 
sibility for the shaping of human society. Thirdly, under God’s 
scheme for the procreation of the race she is destined for mother- 
hood, for giving, protecting, and nurturing life. Her body is made 
for this, and all the qualities of her soul flow from, and harmonise 
with this primary function. On the physical plane she gives herself 
to her husband in marriage, to the unborn child she gives her own 
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flesh and blood; to the newly-born child she gives love, nourishment, 
protection. On the spiritual plane it is this giving of herself, this 
selfless love, this intimate participation in life and in the suffering 
which is identified with and flows from the giving of life which is 
the glory of the woman’s soul. A woman is more or less of a woman 
in the measure in which she perfects in herself a capacity for 
motherliness and love, a willingness to conceive and to suffer, a 
sense of intimate participation in the extension and protection of 
God’s creation. The threefold role of woman as a rational being, 
a social being, and a mother flows from her spiritual, social and 
physical characteristics and since these characteristics are common 
to all women, whether they are married, in the religious life, or 
unmarried, it follows that all women are called to the self-same 
vocation but the circumstances of their lives will dictate the means 
available to particular women to fulfil their vocation. The single 
woman can no more escape the call to womanhood than the bird 
its call to flight. It is inescapable. She can and must be fully a 
woman. She shares equally with the nun and the married woman 
the self-same capacity, right and obligation to participate in the 
eternal destiny of woman. She is equally important in the scheme 
of creation. Her single state is not something to be ashamed of 
nor is it necessarily indicative of a lack of womanliness, lovableness, 
or significance. It is merely a fact, although admittedly an un- 
pleasant one. It has been permitted by the most loving of Fathers. 
It is a challenge. How is the single woman to answer the challenge? 


Fulfilment in the single state 


Firstly she must face the fact that she is a woman; that for her, 
her womanliness, her motherliness must be fulfilled in the single 
state; that because of this certain of her natural gifts will remain 
unused, and some of her natural desires unfulfilled. In other words 
she must face reality. She must realize that her life has a real 
significance and importance both on the natural and the super- 
natural plane; that it is a difficult life but not an impossible one; 
that it contains unlimited opportunities for self-expression and 
self-fulfilment, for love and the service of others. Vain regrets are 
useless and must be banished because self-pity is a corroding thing. 
This does not mean that the single woman should not suffer from 
a sense of loss, or of something missed. Indeed it would be un- 
natural if she did not do so. But a recognition of the deprivations 
of the single state is quite distinct from vain regrets or self-pity, 
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which is an immature crying for the moon. Her attitude should not 
be one of helpless resignation but rather the positive acceptance of 
an intelligent being of the way of life which is destined for her. 
She should feel the “‘I am” in the depth of her soul, the miracle of 
life, the wonder of creation. It is essential for the single woman to 
have this attitude of mind, this sense of vocation, otherwise she 
may well become the waspish, frustrated woman of the popular 
image. Her activities will reflect her own unhappiness and frustration 
and will be barren, lifeless things. 


Work 


Under modern conditions in Ireland a fairly high percentage of 
women have to work for their livelihood. The type of occupation 
at which women were engaged in 1951 are shown in the following 
table. It is unlikely that the pattern has changed very much since 
then with the possible exception of the numbers engaged in domestic 
service. 


Total number of females over 14 years __... ... 1,061,672 
Gainfully employed ... 324,848 
Not gainfully employed 736,824 


GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 
Agricultural occupations, i.e., daughters, sisters and 


wives of farmers ‘ 67,718 
Manufacturing makers and repairers, i.€., , factory 

workers, etc. 47,461 . 
Transport and communications sak 4,681 
Commercial Finance and Insurance occupations 

(excluding clerical staff) 39,946 
Public Administration (excluding professionals and 

typists) ... wait 5,117 
Professional and Technical Occupations: 

Nuns, postulants, etc. = 12,854 

Nurses and probationers Bk 12,493 

Professional students... 1,334 

38,847 


Clerks, typists, etc. (excluding clerks in Public 
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Storekeepers, packers and bottlers ... rah ‘is 6,716 
Service: 
Domestic Service 57,589 
Waitresses and landladies ii 6,834 
Laundry workers and cleaners ... 6,506 
78,458 
Other undefined, including unskilled, workers _... 5,141 


Total... 324,848 
NOT GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 


At school or universities 38,423 
Not yet at work (14-17 years) ita is shi 18,861 
Retired and those with no occupation aes re 55,694 
Engaged on home duties__.... ... 582,364 
In mental homes, prisons and county homes as 12,958 


Total ... 736,824 


Her work will play a very important part in the life of the single 
woman. Because of her special vocation as a woman, that type of 
work will best suit her which brings her into close contact with 
human beings, with living things, with beauty; which demands 
love, service of others, motherliness. This does not mean that 
work of this type is essential to the development of a woman’s 
personality, but rather that it can be of great help towards a fulfilled 
life, since it provides a ready outlet for, and of its very nature 
demands a development of, those womanly energies and qualities 
which under normal circumstances would find their natural expres- 
sion in the married life. It has the additional advantage that it gives 
the woman that sense of being important to, and of being needed 
by others, which is essential to her emotional nature. But its 
effectiveness will be determined by the woman’s own attitude 
towards herself and towards her work. The nurse, the doctor, the 
teacher, the woman engaged in home service can feel just as 
frustrated as the machine operator, the clerk or the typist, if she 
has failed to resolve the personal problem of her single state or if 
she rejects the possibility of achieving happiness and fulfilment in it. 
If, on the other hand, she has a firm sense of vocation, if she has 
fully accepted the single state as a possible way of life, then her 
work can help to fill the empty places in her heart, her life can be a 
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happy and a fruitful one and her sphere of influence as wide as, if 
not wider than, that of her married sister, whose activities may 
necessarily be limited by the demands of her family. 

It is clear from the statistics quoted earlier that at least one-third 
of the women in Ireland who are gainfully employed cannot hope 
to find work of this type. They must be satisfied with the mechanical, 
repetitive work of the factory or the office. Their problem is a more 
difficult one since their work of itself does not demand womanly 
qualities or possibly even a minimum of mental exertion but rather 
machine-like efficiency. They cannot express themselves in their 
work. It is impossible to love a file, a typewriter, or a machine and 
it is equally impossible to love their end products. Admittedly the 
social problem produced in the field of work by the technical 
revolution of our times is not confined to women workers but it is 
particularly dangerous for them because its impersonality is in 
direct conflict with woman’s deepest needs. The fact remains that 
work of this type must be done, that it is essential to the economic 
wellbeing of society. For the single woman who for economic or 
other reasons cannot change her job the position is not by any 
means hopeless. Again her own attitude will be the deciding factor. 
She can always find some opportunity of expressing her mother- 
liness, by introducing into the shop, the office or the factory womanly 
gentleness and humanity, by love, care and sympathy for her fellow- 
workers, by her presence she can temper the rigidity of her 
surroundings by the warmth of her own personality and make it a 
more human and a happier place in which to work. 


Society 


Woman shares equally with man responsibility for the shaping 
of human society. She has a right and a duty to play her part in 
the building of the community in which she lives. Every woman has 
this duty. The married woman, because of her family responsibilities 
may have little time to devote to direct participation. Her con- 
tribution, particularly if she has a growing family, will often be 
limited to indirect participation, i.e., through her husband’s 
activities and by educating her children to be mature citizens. The 
single woman because of her opportunities has a particularly grave 
obligation and perhaps never before in our history has there been 
such a need for intelligent, sympathetic action to heal the many 
wounds from which our country is suffering. Apart from economic 
wounds there are the many spiritual wounds which only the pro- 
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ductive love of woman can heal. When referring to the wide field of 
action open to woman in public life, the Holy Father in an an 
in 1945 to a group of Catholic women said: 


But the furtherance of these interests calls for a great number 
of women who will have more leisure at their disposal and so be 
able to devote themselves to the task more directly and more 
completely. 

And where should We find these women if not especially 
(We do not say exclusively) among those to whom We have 
been alluding; those upon whom the force of circumstances 
has imposed a mysterious vocation; those whom events have 
destined to a life of solitude which was not in their thoughts or 
aspirations, and which threatened to be nothing more than a 
selfishly useless and purposeless existence? And now, behold, 
their mission at the present day is revealed; a mission many- 
sided, militant and calling for all their energies. 


Training 


The single woman must, therefore, take herself seriously. She 
must in co-operation with man, embrace the whole field of human 
activities, but her special contribution will be in those spheres 
which call for tact, sensitivity, and the intuitive understanding of 
mankind, which is woman’s special gift. This is not to say that 
woman, because of her intuition, is fully qualified to take part in 
every sphere of activity. Mere goodwill and intuition are not 
enough. She must be fully trained and educated for the role she has 
to play. Worthwhile activities are essential if the single woman is 
to live a happy fruitful life. The golf club or the bridge club will 
not fill the vacuum left by the absence of a husband and children. 
Any single woman who realizes these things will not lack for 
opportunities of living as a responsible human being and of exercis- 
ing her womanly qualities. For the practical woman there are 
parish activities, old people to be cared for, orphans to be mothered, 
other single women to be comforted, overworked mothers of 
families to be helped and numberless other charitable activities. 
There are many formal organizations such as trade unions and 
professional, civil, and political organizations, in which woman has 
a vital role to play by dispelling prejudices and misunderstandings 
and by introducing a wider appreciation and understanding of the 
common good rather than sectional interests. Finally there are 
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numerous cultural and intellectual activities in which she can 
engage and in which she has a valuable contribution to make. 
The key to all her activities should be love and service of others, 
and this is particularly important for the single woman whose 
work affords little opportunities of expressing her motherliness. 


Knowledge of God 


It would be futile to pretend that her job, however rewarding 
it may be, or her other activities will fill the single woman’s heart. 
No human activities can do this, nor indeed can any human love, 
even that of a husband or children, satisfy the longing of the human 
heart. Only in friendship with God can she satisfy her thirst for love. 
But friendship without knowledge is impossible, and consequently 
it is essential for the unmarried woman to acquire a deep knowledge 
of God. The New Testament should form part of her reading. In it 
she can learn how God spoke and acted. If she has the opportunity 
a course in theology can be of invaluable help. Sentimental yearn- 
ings, even the most fervent external practices may be of little help 
in the dark moments which are the lot of every single woman 
when her aloneness seems almost unendurable. Friendship with 
God, indeed any friendship, demands effort, selflessness, trust and 
a capacity for disinterested love and these qualities she must try to 
acquire by constant mental prayer and self-sacrifice. It is a pity that 
sO many spiritual books and prayer books are couched in the 
lyrical, impassioned language of the continental and of the saints of 
earlier ages. To the more frigid, self-conscious soul of present day, 
Ireland they appear unreal and tend to bring a note of unreality 
into our conversations with God. 


Relaxation 


Relaxation is essential for the renewal of the spiritual energies. 
It is particularly important for the single woman who is often 
tempted to fill every moment of her life in an unconscious effort to 
escape from her loneliness. Even the most worthwhile activities 
should not occupy all of her time. She should have regular periods 
of relaxation when she will quite simply enjoy herself. The type of 
relaxation will depend on the woman’s tastes. It can vary from a 
night at the pictures or the theatre to a game of golf or a night at 
home doing nothing, but the necessity for it cannot be over-stressed. 
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She should, too, beautify her surroundings, and maintain an 
interest in her personal appearance. The single woman should not 
allow herself to be cheated of her personal charm since that too is 
part of a woman’s destiny. A comely appearance can do much to 
boost her morale and she would be foolish to ignore this just as 
she would be equally foolish to spend too much of her time and 
money on beautifying herself. 


Friends 


A woman from her very nature needs to be loved by others, to 
go out to others in friendship. The fact that a husband and children 
have been denied to her does not mean that the love of friendship is 
also denied to her. Such a friendship can be with a man, provided 
that the woman is sufficiently mature emotionally to demand and 
expect nothing more from it than the love of friendship, and that 
she has fully accepted the single state as a way of life. But she would 
need to be completely honest with herself in this, as it is pathetically 
easy for her to delude herself by a surface acceptance of the single 
state without the deeper assent of the mind and heart. For most 
single women intimate friendship with men will not be possible 
but there is always friendship with other women. Friendship is 
essentially the outgoing of one personality to another but we in 
Ireland are so often inhibited by self consciousness, self absorption 
and a lack of maturity that our friendships tend to be mere surface 
relationships which leave the human heart unsatisfied. A genuine 
friendship with another woman can however be a source of endless 
consolation and happiness for the single woman. 


Education and the future 


_ What of the single Irish woman of the future? Must the transition 
be as painful for her as it is for the single woman of today? Clearly 
there must be a change of outlook on the part of society asa whole 
and particularly on the part of parents and educators towards the 
single state as a way of life. In procuring such a change the education 
of girls both in the home and in the school will have far-reaching 
effects. If it is true education it should give them a realization of the 
complementary nature of the sexes; of the special vocation of 
woman not only in the family but in society as a whole. It should 
develop in them qualities of motherliness, and a readiness to love 
and serve others. It should train them to be responsible, adult 
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human beings, conscious of their responsibilities to the whole 
human family, to society and to their local community. The 
discipline of intellectual training is essential for girls to offset their 
susceptibility towards excessive emotionalism but coupled with this 
is the necessity for a capacity for self expression through crafts, 
painting or music and for training in home duties, which is essential 
for woman whether she is married or single. Girls must of course 
as a general rule be trained to earn their living but must the wider 
aspect of education be sacrificed because of this? Because of 
woman’s particular role in society which flows from her distinctive 
mental and spiritual capacities one would expect to find a sharp 
distinction between the application of educational principles in the 
education of girls as compared with that of boys. But is there such 
a distinction here beyond the accidental differences in emphasis 
caused by the fact that, with the exception of the mixed rural 
primary school, the education of boys is usually undertaken by 
men and that of girls by women? These questions are important for 
the future because the woman who is conscious of the full meaning 
and responsibilities of womanhood will be equipped to face the 
prospect of remaining single with a reasonable degree of equanimity 
and confidence. She will not necessarily feel frustrated in her 
womanhood by the absence of a husband and children. 

Since her work plays such an important part in the life of the 
single woman it is essential that young girls should as far as possible 
be guided into jobs which will harmonise with their vocation as 
women. This would be desirable under normal circumstances but 
it is particularly important in Ireland because of the abnormal 
marriage pattern. The mechanical, repetitive job will often be 
tolerable and indeed very acceptable to the young girl—it leaves 
her free to live in her dreamworld of romance. But when the twenties 
give place to the thirties and romance has passed her by, the position 
is quite different. Her work, which should be the most fruitful 
sphere of activity for her womanly qualities, may well be a torment 
to her. The problem would be much simpler if a sure method could 
be devised of identifying those who are destined for marriage and 
those who are not, but this is not possible. In its absence it seems 
not only reasonable but vital that young girls: before they select 
their first job should be told quite simply and honestly about the 
marriage pattern in Ireland; that they are likely to be working for 
anything from ten to twenty years; that their job may very well 
be a lifelong vocation; and that consequently their choice of work 
is extremely important both from the natural and the supernatural 
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point of view. If for financial or other reasons the girl must forego 
the more feminine job then she should be encouraged by exercising 
thrift and prudence to educate and equip herself so that she will be 
ready to change her job when circumstances are more opportune. 
She should also be encouraged to regard her work as a vocation, 
as having a value in itself rather than as a stopgap on the way to 
marriage. 


Employers 


Employers of women have a responsibility for the wellbeing of 
their women workers. They should recognize that their workers 
are women, not men or machines. Essentially a woman needs not 
so much to be recognized as an efficient worker but rather to be 
_ loved for herself and also to love and give of herself. It is obviously 
not possible for the employer to fill this need but it does point to 
the necessity for imaginative and sympathetic supervision. Indeed 
the human relations in the factory or the office will often be far 
_ more important for the woman than the actual conditions under 
which she works, or even than the type of work she is doing. An 
occasional social event at which the older unmarried woman would 
be given pride of place would help to foster a sense of belonging to, 
and participation in, the undertaking, but if the employer participates 
merely from a sense of duty unaccompanied by a genuine interest in 
the employees as human beings, it had better be avoided. Women 
workers should be treated as rational, responsible beings—they 
should know the why and the wherefore of their job and its impor- 
tance in the overall plan of the undertaking. They should be con- 
sulted and given scope for making decisions especially where the 
decisions affect themselves. But primarily they must be given the 
sense of being important and of being needed, not solely because 
_ they are efficient workers but because they are who they are. 


_ Preparation for life 


It is commonly taught and preached that the early years of a 
girl’s life are a preparation for marriage and that is partly true, 
but it is not the whole truth since over twenty-five per cent of Irish 
girls do not get married. Because of her nature, boys and marriage 
will loom very largely in the thoughts of the young girl and indeed 
of the not so young. It is usually unnecessary to tell the Irish girl 
of the desirability of marriage as a vocation for her—she is not 
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only well aware of the fact, but is extremely anxious about her own 
marriage prospects. Over-emphasis of its desirability can be 
dangerous since it may, and often does, lead to a concentration of 
all of the girl’s thoughts and energies on the search for a husband 
to the exclusion of everything else. Indeed one wonders if the over 
anxiety of the Irish girl for marriage may not be one of the 
psychological causes for the Irishman’s reluctance to marry! Such 
over-anxiety is not only futile, it can be demoralizing since instead 
of a rational approach to life it engenders unhappiness and frustra- 
tion, which can reach frightening depths if the search for a husband 
is not crowned with success. Surely the girl’s formative years are 
primarily a preparation for life whether it is destined to be lived 
in the religious, the married, or the single state. The qualities 
necessary for the mature married woman are equally necessary for 
the nun and the single woman and these qualities will be developed 
not by regarding the early years of the girl’s life as a period of | 
transition or an interlude until she enters the married state but 
rather as a time when she should be guided towards love and service | 
of others; her interest in vital questions affecting the Church, 
Ireland and the whole world should be developed; and when her 
mission as a woman should begin to bear fruit. In other words the 
single life whether or not it culminates in marriage should be 
regarded as fruitful and worthwhile in itself. 

What is needed is a broadening of our concept of the vocation 
of woman to embrace not only a religious vocation, physical 
motherhood, wifehood, and the rearing and education of children, 
but equally important the protection, nourishing and conserving 
of spiritual and intellectual life, the pacifying and winning of the 
heart of the world for Christ through the redemptive power of love 
and suffering. If this were generally realized and accepted then the 
“old maid” need no longer feel herself the orphan among women 
but rather by her loneliness, by her patient but positive acceptance 
of the deprivations of the single state, by her motherliness she could — 
add to the richness of human experience. She could hold her head 
high among men, confident that she too was playing a full and 
fruitful part in the eternal destiny of woman. : 

ITA MEEHAN 


9 Shandon Park, Monkstown Road, Blackrock, Co. Dublin 


The Holiness of the Church 
PETER CONNOLLY 


RISING out of an essay on Tolstoy this remark of Lionel 
Trilling’s seems unexpectedly apposite—“To comprehend 
unconditioned spirit is not so very hard, but there is no 

knowledge rarer than the understanding of spirit as it exists in the 
inescapable conditions which the actual and the trivial make 
for it. . . . This is not a material fact but a spiritual one, for it is 
a fact of spirit that it exists in such a world.” Here is a liberal critic 
concerned in particular with the secularised world of the modern 
novel, a world little interested at any time in the saint and as a 
rule only in the middle and lower registers of humanity. Yet if 
we transpose the term “‘spiritual’’ as used by such modern thinkers 
into the more narrowly defined term “holy”, we may find his 
remark particularly applicable to our notion of the Church and 
our sense of her holiness. 

That the Church as we see it organised around us is not perfect 
is a fact impressed on us by time and experience. Apart altogether 
from those blundering or sinful “‘scandals” of history which catch 
the eye of the outsider the experience of the insider may very 
easily become one of growing disillusion. As he probes under the 
surface of priest and levite, monastery and school, Christian Party 
and Concordat he may find mediocrity, compromise and sham. 
Disillusion may not actually decline into loss of faith; and to 
select a Church of the Pure (or Perfect) according to the formula 
of Donatist or Catharist or Jansenist would clearly be heretical. 
But it is ever tempting to simplify—in this case to associate holiness 
with some kind of ideal church only, the “invisible” Church here 
below or the celestial ideal hereafter. One slight move more and 
we have simply equiparated unholiness with the visible structure 
of the Church. At the very least we are tempted to avert our eyes 
from this “scandal” and to dissociate the Church as much as 
possible from the actual conditions of her pilgrimage. Yet it is not 
only the Church of The Apocalypse which Saint Paul refers to 
when he says that Christ loved His Church and delivered Himself 
for it “that He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of water 
in the word of life: that He might present it to himself, a glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it 
should be holy and without blemish” (Ephes. 5: 26, 27). This is 
the Church of the present, born of the waters of Baptism, which 
Christ sanctifies, the Church of history, the Church of the New 
Testament, visible and militant. 
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The outsider who begins to perceive holiness as a mark of the 
true Church is already on the path towards faith. For the holiness 
perceivable to such a man is an outward sign which includes an 
offer of the grace to understand that sign and thus to attain to 
faith in the Church. Even when there are few barriers of emotion 
and prejudice to be overcome the mark or “note” is not absolutely 
decisive on the level of unaided reason, for it is not wholly perceptible 
unless the divine also begins to be perceived. The apologist will 
marshal some only of the visible fruits of holiness—such manifest 
signs as miracles, eminent sanctity and heroic witness to the faith 
—and must pass by most of the doctrinal content which fills out 
this property of the Church. When we consider her holiness from 
within, with the eyes of faith, we are, of course, examining her 
inmost nature and something which is a truth of Revelation. Her 
holiness will both guide and test our faith. Coming at them from 
a different direction, we have nevertheless to penetrate the same 
data as confront the outsider—a Church absolutely holy and 
without sin yet never lacking sinners, a Church which carries 
her treasure in earthen vessels (2 Cor. 4: 7), whether these be her 
saints and martyrs or her commonplace and erring members. 

Her manifest and visible holiness exists in and through a mystery, 
the mystery of her essential holiness. And this is not a mere quantity 
made up of the sum of actual holiness realised by her members 
at any particular time. Nor is the Church holy in her essence 
because of the holiness of her members. In all her diversity and 
grades she unfolds before the world the unsearchable riches: of 
holiness itself. 

God alone is holy. God alone sanctifies. Jesus Christ as God 
is holiness itself, essential sanctity, and in this sense is “‘solus 
sanctus” with the Holy Spirit in the glory of the Father. God is a 
trinity of Persons within the unity of a single life, and God is Love 
(1 John 4: 16). He touched the world with His love and willed to 
sanctify it (John 3: 16). Man’s holiness must consist in sharing— 
in some sense, however mysterious—in the divine holiness, and 
so we describe it initially as a consecration to God and finally as 
a union with God by knowledge and love. It could be communicated 
to us only through the Incarnate Son, who still shares the life of 
the Trinity in knowledge and love (John 14: 11, 20). On the night 
of His Passion, Christ, having prayed for the unity of the apostles 
and of all those who through their word should believe in Him 
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(John 17:20) and promising that the Holy Spirit should come 
upon them and abide with them forever (John 14: 16), presented 
just this gift to their incredulous minds—a share in the life of the 
Trinity. “I in the Father, and you in Me and I in you”... . “That 
they all may be one as thou, Father, in Me and I in thee; that they 
also may be one in us” (John 14:20 and 17:21). They would 
understand his kingdom if they understood Him who was “the 
way and the truth and the life” (John 14: 6). He described himself 
as the vine of which they were the branches (John 15: 1-8). The 
People had been represented in the Old Testament as the Vineyard 
planted by God (Js. 5: 1, 27: 2, Jer. 2:21, 12: 10, Ps. 79) and (in 
Ezechiel 17: 5) as the Vine. Now Christ Himself is the Vine and His 
kingdom is united and assimilated to Him. Some time after His 
community has been confirmed and made public at Pentecost it is 
encountered by Paul, who begins to discover in his turn that Christ 
and His Church are one (“I am Jesus whom thou persecutest” Acts 
9:4, 22:7). Later he will progress in knowledge of the mystery of the 
Church as he progresses in knowledge of the mystery of Christ. 
The core of Christ’s revelation is seen to be our incorporation 
into Christ, and Paul’s figure for the Church is the one which 
still grows and flowers—the Church is the Body of Christ. 


Essential sanctity—Body of Christ 


The notion of a “holy nation” is immeasurably deepened by 
this revelation. The idea of the people of God remains but it assumes 
a more interior and spiritual meaning. Instead of being simply 
His people the Christian community is the Body of Christ. The 
Church is holy then because it is the Body of Christ. 

A new principle is introduced into history—faith in Christ— 
and the new race is born accordingly. The life of Christ passes 
into men and the Spirit of God dwells in them when they are united 
to Him on His own conditions, which are faith in Him and Baptism 
(Matt. 28:19, Mk. 16: 16). Paul then can speak of the various 
Churches which are “in Christ’”—which belong to Christ (1 Thess. 
1:1, 2: 14, 5:12, Gal. 1:22, 2 Cor. 1:24, Rom. 11: 20, etc.). All 
of them together comprise the new people which inherits the 
promises given to Israel (Gal. 3:29) and which transcends all 
barriers of race or class (Gal. 3: 28, Ephes. 2: 14). The Christian 
life is at once individual and social. Once we have established 
relations with Christ by our faith in Him and by Baptism into 
His Church it can already be said that Christ is “in us” (Gal. 2: 20, 
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6: 11, 23, 8:2, Gal. 2:17, 3: 27, 1 Cor. 1:2, 30), and the “Spirit 
of Christ” dwells in us (Rom. 8:9). This Christ we are linked 
with and whose life we share is the personal Christ who suffered, 
rose and now lives in glory. 

It is clear enough that we are incorporated into Christ and into 
His Church at the same moment—the moment of Baptism. But 
our union with Him and with each other goes deeper. In the 
Eucharist each of us is united to the individual body of Christ 
sacramentally, by a union which is spiritual but physical also— 
though not in a carnal or material sense since this Body is the 
glorified Body of the risen Christ (1 Cor. 6: 12 to 20). This union 
binds us together (1 Cor. 10:17) to form “fone body in Christ” 
(Rom. 12:5), “Christ’s body” (1 Cor. 12: 27) of which we are the 
members (1 Cor. 12: 13 to 26). Christ as Head of this body (Ephes. 
1: 22, Col. 1: 19) not only governs it (1 Cor. 11:3, Col. 2: 10) but 
above all is the vital source of all its life and activity (Ephes. 1: 20, 
22, Col. 2: 18, 19, Ephes. 4: 16, 5: 22 to 32). With Christ therefore 
as the origin, centre and source of its life the Church ever tends 
towards its full stature, which has yet to be attained; its members 
ever building up “the frame of Christ’s body, until we all realise 
our common unity through faith in the Son of God, and fuller 
knowledge of him. So we shall reach perfect manhood, that maturity 
which is proportioned to the completed growth of Christ” (Ephes. 
4: 13). 

Only in the Church therefore will this inexhaustible fount, the 
plenitude of Christ, be available. The encyclical Mystici Corporis 
Christi (1943) finally made it clear that the Mystical Body 
corresponds exactly in extent to the visible Church of Peter. 
Outside this Church grace and truth may indeed be found, and 
even the fruits of martyrdom or contemplation, given by God’s 
exceptional ways. But even such sanctity will be found to lie along 
a line which runs towards the plenitude of the Church. Outside 
its sacramental order and the Eucharistic sacrifice set at its centre 
man cannot turn grace to account in any full or untrammelled 
way. Few pilgrimages to the heart of this Church in modern times 
have been made with such a striking theological instinct as 
Newman’s. He wrote as apologist for the holiness first of the 
Anglican, then of the Catholic Church. But realising that this 
idea involved him more and more with the whole life of the Church, 
he grew more reluctant to enlist it controversially as a mere “‘note” 
or “mark” of the true Church. His eloquence echoes Saint Paul’s 
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as he testifies that only in this Church did he find the living principle 
of sanctity, only here did he experience the presence of the living 
God, the presence of Christ. The Catholic Church meant for him 
the incarnation of sanctity concentrated round the presence of 
Christ, historic and Eucharistic (P. and P.S., Vols. 4 and 6). 


Visible forms of sanctity 


Such, then, is the supernatural essence of her holiness. The 
Church therefore cannot be judged by the same standards as any 
other visible society. She owes her existence, not to the natural 
evolution of society, culture or civilisation, but to Christ’s free and 
positive institution; and, being sanctified by the Spirit of Christ, 
she communicates the invisible gifts of the Spirit. These however 
are communicated in fact only by the medium of signs, for the 
infinite never appears in the domain of the finite, the supernatural 
in the natural, the eternal in the temporal unless it takes the guise 
—or disguise—of our limitations. The visible form of her society 
cannot be dispensed with, for she is defined in this world by her 
hierarchy, her priesthood and the material signs and channels of 
grace which are her sacraments. The life and the structure are 
inseparable. By the guidance and operation of the Holy Spirit 
she continues the visible mission of Christ or extends it in time. 
We might expect that the manner of this would resemble His to a 
great extent. “She may be said to be another Christ in that her whole 
life, visible and invisible, reveals perfectly the likeness of Christ 
Himself” (encycl., par. 52). “She is like Christ Himself, the Head 
and Pattern of the Church, Who is not complete if we consider 
in Him only His visible humanity or only His invisible divinity, 
but is one in both natures and as a result of both” (par. 62). In 
other words, the Church by her dual nature is said te be “incarnate” 
in the world. 


The life is more than the body and the body more than the 
raiment. But a sign of its nature runs the risk of being misread or 
misinterpreted. The visible form of the Church is now the sign 
to be contradicted as the humanity of Christ was. Perhaps it is 
typical too of men to take scandal from the more superficial aspects 
of the mystery. Christ was perfect God, perfect man and perfectly 
one, but they objected to His claims because He was the son of the 
carpenter and because His relations were not important. To be 
fully man, however, He had to be a citizen of a particular Empire 
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and to live the ways of a particular people, class and climate. 
Similarly the visible organisation called His Church has a terrestrial 
history. She is subject to the pressures of secular history, to the 
rise and decline of empires and cultures. These are the successive 
raiments which she assumes and doffs again. They are in that sense 
accidental, though it is one of her recurring temptations to identify 
herself with a favourite milieu and canonise it as the ideal or norm. 
Yet these transitory forms are necessary, even though her un- 
changing constitution—visible and _ invisible—is given and 
guaranteed. For her mission is not only to live in history but to 
interfere in history, not just to live side by side with the world 
but to penetrate and change it. In her various minor incarnations 
she must appear to empty herself in order to redeem. 


Holiness realised in her members 


This is the point at which holiness is manifested in concrete 
fashion in the particular circumstances of time and place; and 
here the Church comes to mean the individual members in all 
their multiplicity. Though the Church is holy in her essence, this 
holiness has to be realised and manifested in her members. Scandals 
must come, the cockle be found in the wheat and bad fish in the 
net, yet the Church cannot be made up of sinners alone. The 
leaven must leaven the whole lump, the salt preserve its savour, 
our light shine before all men. God has absolutely promised that 
the Church will never perish. The truth of the Spirit can never be 
falsified nor the sacramental channels of grace corrupted by those 
who use them. Yet Christ has made the progress of His kingdom 
partly dependent on the ministry of men and partly conditioned 
by the actual holiness of its members. In this sense it is necessary 
that the members achieve personal holiness. We are “holy” or 
‘consecrated to God” by the very imprint of Baptism, but we are 
not called “‘saints’”’ until we have lived our lives in the world. 
The manifest effects of Grace are hard to judge of with certainty 
since it flows by hidden and mysterious ways. Yet we can say 
that the effects of Grace do vary in profusion and intensity. The 
proportion of habitual sinners to fervent souls varies from time 
to time and from place to place and, clearly, whole strata of society 
have been indifferent or lost to the Church for longer or shorter 
periods. 

By sin we do not cease to be members of the Body of Christ 
but we try to carry on or rather we are carried along as paralysed 
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or diseased members. But once we have realised our place in that 
body its holiness enriches us and at the same time makes incessant 
demands on us. Paradoxically we draw on its unfailing springs 
and are yet invited to fill up those things which are still wanting 
to the body (Col. 1: 24). We draw upon the deep springs of Christ 
and on the accumulated resources of the whole body. Private 
prayer and sacrifice may thus be consciously linked up with the 
merits or demerits of others, and amplified through the official 
or public prayer of the Church—the liturgy, and the Mass, where 
Christ and His Mystical Body pray and offer the one Sacrifice 
together. But we are called upon also to contribute to the holiness 
of the whole body. Our spiritual life is caught up in the destiny 
of the whole body and given a sense of direction. In full view of 
these wider dimensions the individual “holy man” who tries merely 
to cultivate his private spiritual garden cannot but appear stunted 
and parasitic. Yet the individual is all important. Far from choking 
free and spontaneous growths of holiness, the Body needs them 
and absorbs them. The Spirit, who never fails the hierarchical 
society of the Church, yet “bloweth where It listeth,’ and any 
individual may be chosen for special mission or revelation. The 
infallible authority of the teaching Church guides the life of devotion 
and the life of devotion reacts on the official Church. The saints 
grow to individual flower from the common soil of the Church’s 
sanctity and pour back into it new life and vigour. 


A norm of holiness 


Ideally, then, the holiness of the members should be that of the 
whole body—in its source, its tendency, its dimensions. Finally 
it ought to reproduce the quality of the Church’s holiness which 
is Christ’s. It should be both incarnate and redeeming. Anything 
less will come short of Christ’s demands. He prayed, not that His 
Church should be taken out of the world, but that it should not 
be of the world (John 17:6, 15). How easy it might be to love 
God had He not bound this up inexorably with loving our neighbour. 
How easy to live His life had we not to die to ourselves in order 
to live it. There is no halving the paradoxes of Christ. We may 
place the emphasis here or there; choose, in the freedom of the 
Spirit, either the active or the contemplative way. In either case to 
become holy is to be set apart from the world while not dismissing 
it. The temptation of angelism is to try to be holy in a vacuum of 
pure spirit. During a temporary aberration of that kind the lives 
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of the saints come to be written, read and imitated along those 
lines. The temptation on the other side is to rest in mere incarnation, 
to make one with the great causes of the world—humanism, 
nationalism, pure research or whatever else is current—and to 
run dry among them. Neither way completes the full circle of our 
earthly holiness which is a holiness of redemption. By the trial 
and error of her members the Church continues today to assume 
new forms among the urban proletariat, among the secularised 
intellectuals, among the non-European cultures of Africa and the 
East. The foundation remains none other “‘but that which is laid, 
which is Christ Jesus” (1 Cor. 3:11). Grounded in the double 
reality of the Church, based on the wholeness of her truth, we 
must feel the challenge of holiness as Saint Paul did: “For all 
things are yours . . . and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s” 
(i Cer. 3: 23). 
PETER CONNOLLY 

Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


An open mind 


Approach any serious situation . . . with an open mind and 
independent, enlightened conscience; try to grasp facts clarified by 
all the circumstances bearing on them; with honesty then and 
prudence present your findings, never unmindful of your respon- 
sibility to the greater good of your country and the world. 

—PIUS xII to Journalists of U.S.A. (L’O. R. 13/6/’58) 
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Anniversary at an English Seminary 
USHAW COLLEGE, 1808-1958 
MICHAEL GLYNN 


OST people who read the works of the poet Francis Thompson 
i are aware that he went to school at Ushaw. Perhaps not so 

many people know that Ushaw is the largest ecclesiastical 
seminary in England. It is situated on a hilltop about four miles 
from the city of Durham and within sight of the great cathedral 
tower which stands above the shrine of Saint Cuthbert, the Patron 
of the college. Ushaw combines under one roof both a major and 
a minor seminary. Some of its students are preparing for lay 
vocations, but the number of lay students admitted is limited now 
because of the increasing need for priests. The course of training 
in the college lasts for thirteen years. The first seven years are 


_ devoted to an education embracing all the subjects of a normal 


grammar school, but with a stress on the classics. Professors 
trained in the English universities deal with this part of the course, 
and the students take public examinations up to the Higher School 
Certificate level. The final six years are, of course, devoted to 
philosophy and theology, and the professors in these subjects 
take their degrees in the pontifical universities of Rome and Louvain. 
Altogether there are about 400 students, of whom about 100 are 
in the divinity classes. The “division,” by the way, comes after 
philosophy, and only the theology students wear soutanes. As a 
regional seminary, Ushaw supplies priests to the seven dioceses 
of the northern Province: Hexham and Newcastle, Lancaster, 
Middlesbrough, Salford, Leeds, Liverpool and Shrewsbury. 

The story of this great seminary began 390 years ago, ten years 
after the accession of the first Elizabeth, when William Allen, an 
Oxford lecturer (afterwards a cardinal), founded the college of 
Douai in France with the purpose of providing a Catholic education 
for English students who could no longer get it at home and of 
training priests who would minister to the persecuted faithful of 
the home country. The college was affiliated to the university of 
Douai, and for two centuries it continued its work, keeping hope 
alive in the hearts of English Catholics. Devoted young men, eager 
to defend the Faith, flocked to it. They produced the well-known 
Douai version of the Bible and wrote pamphlets to refute the 
Anglican theologians. Within twelve years of its foundation, Douai 
had sent over a hundred priests back to England. 
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The college of Douai came into being as the result of a persecu- 
tion in England. By a strange coincidence it was driven back to 
England by a persecution in France. In 1793, the anti-clerical 
revolutionaries in France, after harassing the college for a con- 
siderable period, ordered it to close. The professors and students 
hoped, at first, that they might be able to reclaim their college 
when the troubles had passed. But by this time the penal laws in 
England had been relaxed in part. Priests were at last free to say 
Mass and the faithful to assist at it. It was decided that the Douai 
refugees should settle in England. For a few years they were housed 
here and there in temporary quarters, but in 1808 a permanent 
new establishment had been provided on Ushaw Moor—an 
establishment deliberately planned to be a continuation of the old 
Douai. 

1808 to 1958, that is a century and a half. This month the college 
transplanted from French Flanders to West Durham celebrates its 
150th anniversary. It is a joyful occasion for the priests and the 
Catholic people of Northern England, all of whom regard this 
great seminary with affection and gratitude. So long the lifeline of 
the Catholic Faith in England, it still remains today the centre of 
Catholic thought and activity in the North—and the Catholics of 
the North realize that, while the college has indeed given great and 
distinguished sons to the service of both Church and State, its 
greatest achievement and its proudest triumph in the past century- 
and-a-half has been to give nearly 2,000 priests to the parishes of 
the seven dioceses it serves. More than thirty of Ushaw’s priests 
have become bishops, and five have been cardinals—Merry del Val, 
Del la Puente, Wiseman, Bourne and Hinsley. The great priest- 
historian, John Lingard, who assisted in the foundation of Ushaw 
after the escape from Douai, is buried in the college cemetery. 
Among the laymen who received their education at Ushaw, one 
became the first Catholic judge in England since the Reformation. 

When Ushaw College celebrates its anniversary on the 20th of 
this month, it will treat its guests—more than 40,000 are expected— 
to a Son et Lumiére production, in which the story of the college 
will be told “‘in a tapestry of light and sound.” This type of produc- 
tion, devised in recent years by a Frenchman named Houdin and 
adopted nowadays at buildings of historic interest, may be described 
as a pageant without actors which relies for its effect on the intensity 
of light and a background of recorded voices. It has not been used 
before in these islands in an ecclesiastical setting. As the great arcs 
focus on the plain Georgian front of the original brownstone building, 
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the audience will perhaps recall what it must have looked like to the 
first forty-seven students, its windows yet unglazed, its floors 
unfinished, with the grass of the moor growing right up to the walls. 
From that original building, the college has grown to great propor- 
tions, wing after wing having been added as the numbers of its 
students increased. The college chapel is a very beautiful neo-Gothic 
building, its west wall dominated by the Pugin window depicting 
the glory of Paradise. There is a fine hall with a high roof and 
Gothic windows and a generously proportioned refectory with a 
remarkably wide span of “unsupported” ceiling. The library, 
another beautiful building, has almost 40,000 books, and contains 
several illuminated manuscripts from mediaeval times, and many 
historic documents bearing on the history of English Catholics 
under the penal laws. The little Relic Chapel contains one of the 
largest private collections of relics in the world, including a portion 
of the True Cross. 

Ushaw’s visitors will see many beautiful things—statues, paintings, 
crucifixes, buildings—but they will not see anything more impressive 
than the great marble slab set in the wall of one of the corridors. 
Monumental inscriptions in general have a way of being either too 
terse or too wordy, but the inscription on this slab is one of the 
ones which says just enough and no more. It is simply a list of 
names, divided under the months of the year. They are the names 
of priests, and the list is long—names like Cuthbert Mayne, George 
Haydock, Edmund Arrowsmith, John Ingram, Joseph Lambton. 
They are the names of Douai’s martyr priests, men who slipped 
quietly back into England when their studies were completed and 
lived “on the run’’, doing their fearless and holy work as long as 
they might, giving up their lives in charity in London, in Lancashire, 
in Yorkshire, in Durham, in Newcastle. There are 160 names. 113 
of these were priests. Reading the names, all written down together 
on a stone slab beneath a picture of More and Fisher, one feels 
hushed and reverent—and deeply proud and thankful. One suddenly 
realizes that the Faith did not die in England. As a nation England 
lost the Faith, but the Faith did not entirely die. The dying flame 
was kept alive by the courage, the sacrifice, the priestly devotion of 
these men. Of the 40,000 visitors who come to Ushaw’s celebrations, 
there will surely be many who owe their Faith to the priest-martyrs 
of England. 

A thing that strikes one on a visit to Ushaw is the communal 
consciousness one finds there that the students are the successors 
of the English martyrs. “‘Going on the English Mission”’ is still an 
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expression in common use in the college, as it undoubtedly was in 
Douai. Apart from the many pictures, altar decorations and 
windows which recall the various martyrs, one finds many incidental 
things in the daily life of the college to remind one of the unbroken 
connection with the past. It strikes one as odd at first to hear the 
students refer to the priests as ‘“‘Mister’” and address them as 
“Sir,” until one realizes that this was the form of address in Douai. 
One of the college sports, a game peculiar to Ushaw, played with 
a small ball and striking stick both made by the students themselves, 


was brought from France. It is known as ‘“‘Cat’”—possibly from | 


quatoye (there are fourteen players)—and while it bears a resem- 
blance both to rounders and baseball, it appears somewhat more 
complicated than either, particularly in the matter of scoring. For 
example, a “cross” is scored when the players of one team cross 
their sticks in the ring after running round the circle two and 
five-seventh times! 

On the subject of games, the college is singularly well equipped 
with ball-places, racquet houses and playing-fields. There is an 
indoor swimming-pool and—very attractive feature—a private golf 
course to which the theology students have access. The college 
itself stands in 112 acres of gardens and playing-fields. There is an 
adjoining home farm of 200 acres and two other farms some distance 
away embracing together 340 acres. The farms supply most of the 
material needs of the students. 

One of the happiest features of Ushaw—and this strikes a visitor 
immediately—is the absence of an “‘institutional”’ atmosphere. One 
misses, with great relief, the waxed floor, the massively heavy 
furniture, the characterless pictures—and the cold !—which seem to 


be so often a feature of large ecclesiastical buildings. Ushaw College | 
has a warm, “lived-in” atmosphere, and all the people one meets in 
it—professor, divinity student, the small boys in red blazers and © 
the servant who brings a cup of tea—seem to be infected with the 


same spirit of good-humour and warm friendliness. It is very 


evidently a happy house to live in—and this doubtless has a good | 
deal to do with the unvarying loyalty and affection for the college | 


which one finds in all the past students, old and young, one meets 
throughout the North of England. 

It would be an impertinence, on the part of an outsider and a 
stranger, to comment on the quality of the priests Ushaw produces— 
but there is an incident that this stranger likes to remember. It 
occurred some years ago when a very large Catholic exhibition was 
being held under canvas in a northern city. On the evening before 
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the final day of the exhibition, the day when many thousands of 
people were expected, a freak rainstorm deluged the city. The 
drains along the sides of the tents overflowed and the gangways 
inside soon became a churned mass of black sticky mud. Something 
had to be done, and quickly. Next morning something had been 
done. The hundreds of feet of gangway had been laid with a good 
thick carpet of dry cinders. Outside, the last lorry-load was coming 
in. On top of the cinders there sat a weary group. It consisted of 
perhaps a dozen brawny Irish labourers from a nearby building 
site and a young Ushaw priest—very grubby. The priest and his 
volunteer helpers had apparently been working all night. Watching 
them spreading cinders together and hearing them talk, the Irish 
among us got the happy feeling that here was an English priest 
who was close to our countrymen and who knew how to bring out 
the best in them. And observations in many places in the north 
since then seem to have confirmed to this writer’s satisfaction that 
this English priest was but one of the many. 

By an old tradition of their own, they do not give three cheersin 
Ushaw to express communal approbation. They give, instead, 
something they call a “‘nine-times-nine.” What this sounds like it is 
obviously not possible to convey on paper, but it will doubtless be 
heard some time in the course of the celebrations which mark the 
college’s 150th anniversary in the service of the English Church. 
Considering its noble record and its great achievement, Ushaw 
might very well give itself a nine-times-nine. The rest of us, in 
England and Ireland, and indeed throughout the Catholic world, 
might thankfully join in! 

MICHAEL GLYNN 
Saint Patrick’s College, Kiltegan, County Wicklow 


Without love nothing 


I realized that without love nothing we do can be worth anything, 
even if we dazzle the world’s imagination by raising the dead to life, 
or converting whole nations. 

—SAINT THERESE: Autobiography (Knox, 213) 
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We Are Made for Glory 
JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


Q. What is the purpose of this course of instruction ? 

A. It is not intended merely for those people that are called 
pious. Nor is it meant just to help pupils to pass a school test. It 
deals with matters that concern everyone on this earth, because, as 
we shall see, to everyone God has given an immortal soul. That 
means that we shall continue to exist for ever, whether we are 
pious or not. 

Exist where? and how? Well, since we have immortal souls God 
must intend us for an end beyond anything we can reach in this life. 
And it must be for our good to reach that end. Just as it would be 
to our eternal loss if we missed it. Meanwhile God wants us to live 
in such a way that we can reach that end. And if I do not live as 
He means me to live I can never be really happy, even in this life. 

In other words my happiness in this life, and still more in the 
next, depends on my knowing first what end God made me for, 
and then what I have to do to reach it. It is with these matters that 
this course deals. 

How (to begin with) did we and all things come to be? 

First picture in your mind a line of wagons moving on a level 
track. A wagon cannot give itself movement. Each wagon is getting © 
its movement from the one in front. But none of them (no matter | 
how many there were) would be moving unless there was some 
source of movement outside themselves; something quite unlike 
them which is not getting, but is giving movement to all of them. 

Now in place of the word wagon imagine “all things” and in 
place of movement think of “‘existence.” 

A thing cannot give itself existence. (For it would have to be, 
before it could give anything.) The things around us, therefore, must 
have got existence. And the question arises: from where? You 
cannot say “from other getters-of-existence like themselves” for 
that would be leaving the question unanswered. If all are getting, 
there must somewhere be a giver. 

The answer must be that all things (no matter how many there © 
are) are getting their existence from some being outside themselves _ 
and quite different from them—from some being that does not need 
to get existence. That Being we call God. God, then, is the Being 
who exists of Himself and gives existence to all other beings. 


Has that Being a mind? — 
Yes, that is obvious from the way things have been made. When 
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we see a machine, e.g. a watch or a rocket, we know for certain 
that its works did not just come together by chance. Someone 
designed it, and designed it for a purpose. But what machine is so. 
marvellously constructed as one atom of matter? Or as a seed 
with its secret of life? Or as the body and mind of a human being? 

More wonderful still is the way all things are fitted into one great 
plan in which everything has its own purpose. A seed for example 
falls into the soil—a substance that will provide nourishment for it. 
Necessary water comes from the skies. Heat and light come from a 
distant star (the sun). All combine in just the right way to make that 
seed grow to be a plant. The plant will then serve a further purpose, 
and so on. And yet all this in only one tiny part of the order and 
design that runs throughout the whole vast universe. It gives us 
some faint idea of the mind of God, who in His wisdom made all 
things and by His providence governs them. 


Have people always known about God? 

There always have been thinkers, amongst them the greatest the 
world has ever known, who could give clear reasons for their belief 
in God. But the vast majority of people in all ages have found no 
need to study proofs. True, they have often erred about the nature 
of God; but that a god (or gods) of some sort exists has been the 


' belief of every race of people ever known. The pagan religions are, 


as Saint Paul said to the Athenians, the gropings of people seeking 
to find the true God. 


Has God told us anything about Himself? 

Yes, because fortunately God has also been seeking us. Though 
we can by our reason find out much about Him, He has through 
certain chosen people told us many truths about Himself. What He 
has thus revealed, or declared, has been written down in what are 


_ called the Holy Scriptures, or the Bible. The Bible is really a collec- 


tion of different books: history, religious poems or psalms, the 


_ teaching of prophets, biography, letters, and so on. Those who 


wrote the Scriptures were inspired. That is, God guided them in 
such a way that they wrote down what He wanted them to write. 
God, as well as the human writer, is therefore the Author of the 
Scriptures. That is why the Bible is sometimes called God’s word. 

It follows that whatever is in the Bible must be true. If the writer 


_ sets out to give us plain history or a statement of fact, we must 
| accept what he says as true. But the sacred writer may wish to 


give us God’s teaching in some other form, e.g. by means dl a 
poem or a parable or story. 
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Do we know much about God’s nature? 

We must never forget that God’s nature is so much beyond the 
grasp of our little minds that we can never in this life have any full 
understanding of it. Yet by using our reason and studying God’s 
revelation we can know a good deal about God’s nature. 


Mention some things we know about God’s nature. 

God is eternal. There could never have been a time when there 
was nothing (that is, neither God nor created things) because then, 
surely, no single thing could ever have begun to be. “‘Out of nothing, 
nothing comes.” 

Yet it would not be correct just to imagine God existing a long, 
long “time” before He created. Because time (like space) only 
began when things had been made. 

One will better understand the meaning of eternity by pondering| 
again (say for five minutes!) on this question: Why is there anything! 
rather than nothing? The answer is: Because there is a Being who} 
does not have to get existence. He cannot, therefore, begin to have| 
it or cease having it. That is, He is eternal. God Himself indicated 
that to Moses when He named Himself as “I am who am.” 

Infinite. When we say that a thing is finite (Latin finis, a boundary) 
we mean that there is just so much of it and no more. But how 
could there be any limit, or want of being, in Him who is the very 
source of all being? God then is in-finite. That is, He has all perfec- 
tions (power, goodness, knowledge, etc.) without limit. 

Almighty, because His power like all His perfections is without 
limit. We see His limitless power in creating; because to make 
even a speck of dust out of nothing would call for infinite power. 

All knowing. God, who made all things, must know all things 
(ourselves included) through and through. As regards events, the 
future is as present to God as the past, because God is outside of 
time. We might compare His knowledge of past, present, and future, 
to the way that all parts of the circumference of a circle are equally 
“‘present” to its centre. 

Infinitely loving. Perhaps the attribute of God that we like most 
to think about is His love, His forgiving love, for each one of us. 
Just as He knows each one of us separately so does He love each 
of us separately. We know from Holy Scripture that He regards us 
as His children and cares more for us, infinitely more, than even 
our own parents do. 

But in considering any of God’s perfections we must never forget 
that all the goodness, kindness, forgivingness, lovableness, beauty, 
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etc. that we can know in this life give us only the faintest idea of 
the boundless ocean that such perfections are in God,’ the Source 
of all goodness. 


Say what statements in the last few pages are supported by the 
following sentences from Scripture: 

(There are several ideas contained in some of these quotations.) 
“There, on high, is His dwelling, and yet the eternal arms reach 
down to uphold thee” (Book of Deuteronomy, chapter 33, verse 27). 

“For His own worshippers, the Lord has a father’s pity; does He 
not know the stuff of which we are made, can He forget that we 
are only dust?” (Psalm 102). 

“They [i.e. stars and planets] shall perish, but thou shalt continue. 
And they shall all grow old as a garment. . . . But thou art the 
self-same”’ (Letter to the Hebrews 1:12). 

“Can a woman forget her infant, so as not to have pity on the 
son of her womb? And if she should forget, yet I will not forget 
thee” (Book of Jsaias 49:15). 

“Is He deaf, the God who implanted hearing in us; is He blind, 
the God who gave us eyes to see?” (Psalm 93). 

“Not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as one of these 
[lilies]. And if the grass of the field, which is today, and tomorrow is 
cast into the oven, God doth so clothe, how much more you, O ye 
of little faith?’ (Gospel of Saint Matthew 6:30). 


What is meant by creation? 

Creation is the word used for God’s making of. all things out of 
nothing, i.e. giving them existence. “‘Out of nothing,” because there 
was nothing else! Moreover, since all things have only a borrowed 
existence they have to keep on getting it from God. Otherwise 
everything (including, of course, ourselves) would fall back into 
nothing. “It is in Him that we live, and move, and have our being” 
(Acts of the Apostles 17:28). 

To say, then, “‘of ourselves we are nothing” is not just to utter a 
pious phrase. It is an exact statement of fact. Take away what God 
has given us and there is left—just plain nothing at all. So when we 
with our borrowed gifts go against God the Giver there is a kind of 
craziness about our action. ‘‘As well might clay scheme against the 
potter” (Isaias 29:16). 


Could things not have evolved or developed out of other things that 
existed before them? 
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Yes, but two questions would still remain: 

(1) Where did the first matter come from? Things coming from 
other things may be compared to links in a hanging chain. To leave 
God out of creation would be like saying that a chain could hang 
from nothing if only it was long enough! 

(2) The other question would be: why did things evolve in the 
way they did? What would make original, shapeless, dead matter 
develop into stars and planets and then by progressive stages to 
the living things we know today? Why did things not at some stage 
take a turn and begin evolving in some other direction? The answer 
can only be that if they have progressed towards greater perfection 
they were following a plan and were therefore observing laws; and 
these laws must have been implanted in their nature by their Maker. 


What is meant by “laws” ? 


You can compare the whole universe to a vast and exceedingly | 
complicated machine in which every part is doing what God made} 


it for, and so all are combining to work in harmony. The regular 
ways in which things are made to behave are called “laws.” 


When scientists are studying physics, chemistry, medicine, | 


astromony, etc., what they are doing is finding out more about 
these various laws. Scientists have been wonderfully successful in 
this, but they would be very short-sighted men if they forgot all 
about the Maker and Designer of all, or neglected to pay homage 
to Him. 

JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
The McDevitt Institute, Glenties, County Donegal 


The appeal of love 


I suppose I’ve been made like that—when I’m frightened, I | 


simply curl up; when I’m appealed to by love, I can go ahead at 


full speed, 
—SAINT THERESE; Autobiography (Knox, 211) 
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revivals—Rebecca (Carlton), Annie Get Your Gun (Grafton), 

Madame Butterfly (Astor), and Wages of Fear (Corinthian). 
The new arrivals provided plenty of vivid backgrounds. The 
current favourite, Japan, was featured in a science-fiction called 
Rodan at the Royal and at the Regal Rooms in Escapade in Japan, 
while New Mexico city and some of its plains were richly photo- 
graphed in The Brave One (at the Savoy). One modern city always 
looks on the screen very much like any other to me, but some of the 
landscapes and cloudscapes in this film affected me like the best 
kind of travelogue—they reawakened the desire and energy to 
travel. Doubtless, too, the camera is doing its proper business in 
such films, yet they will be quite forgotten next month because 
there is so little in the foreground. As long as the camera is merely 
composing travelogue the usual “human” story thrown in functions 
only as a distraction. More and more films illustrate this easy way 
out—the substitution of a scenic background for a human fore- 
ground; and while camera reporting grows better and more 
authentic all the time, visual creation is as rare as ever. 

Of the films mentioned, however, The Brave One holds the 
interest best, though the bravery in question is not human but 
animal—that of a pet bull whose spirit merits an indulto (sparing 
of its life) in the bull-ring. The bull-fighting in the final scenes is 
the best I have seen on the screen, although I still think that it is 
intolerable cheating not to show the kill (for there are five other 
bulls). That is the climax of all the ceremonial passing and prancing, 
and squeamishness here seems pointless when human death on the 
screen notably fails to inspire it. The boy’s part (played by Michel 
Ray) follows the usual lines of those screen children who make 
pets of young animals and manage to defeat the cruel ways of men. 
Those brought up on the farm will know what a pleasant fairy-tale 
this kind is. 

The only film in fact which gave any real exercise to cinematic 
faculties during the month was Orson Welles’s Touch of Evil (Royal). 
This is a minor Welles, more in the class of Journey into Fear or 
The Black Rose than in the class of his Othello or Citizen Kane. 
The plot is a kind of thriller about a great detective who gets all 
his men in fact by framing the evidence. In Welles’s hands of course 
he becomes a monstrous figure and a legend, and when he is des- 
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troyed he has the usual Wellesian epitaph—vague, admiring, 
oracular and to the listener irritating because so near to the pseudo- 
enigmatic. “‘There’s no use judging people. He was some kind of 
man.” The echo is a distant but clear one from Welles’s Citizen Kane 
but all the touches of Welles’s turbulent, romantic style can be 
inspected once again—close-ups for shock treatment, cameras 
violently angled and gliding upwards in great arcs over buildings 
and streets, faces heavily shadowed or on the other hand rendered 
as empty, evil masks by white light, voices and sound echoing into 
unnatural hollowness. As usual the style often gets out of hand 
and the piling up of conversation is worse than ever. Yet Welles, 
once again writing his own screen-play and casting himself in the 
lead, half covers with his own shadow the figure he is projecting— 
some empty, decaying monster of power who finishes up in a desert 
of refuse. This final image (with which Welles is obsessed) is built 
up here by the camera amidst the wreckage of an amusement park 
outside Los Angeles, full of old oil-pumps, rotting bridges and 
garbage. The full impact of his central figure is however blunted 
by the antics of the marijuana gang and their victim (Janet Leigh), 
for there the. melodrama veers towards the conventional and even 
the comic. 

Welles is an experimenter, one of those preoccupied with the 
technical possibilities of his medium, and indeed one of the masters 
of distortion in that medium. But he distorts in order to create, 
and though in my view he just misses being a master there he has 
created brilliantly in Citizen Kane, and in Othello perversely but 
fascinatingly. His films are often turgid, and sometimes one suspects 
quite a streak of hocus-pocus. What the deeper meaning of his 
central symbol exactly is I cannot say, but Touch of Evil at least 
suggests that the real monstrosities are not from outer space or 
from the bowels of the earth but are of human kind. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION 


OBERT McKENZIE is one of TV’s most brilliant commen- 
tators. His handling, however, of Mao Tse-tung (13 June) 
in the series, Portraits of Power, demonstrated how difficult 

it is to be an expert in a wide number of fields. 
Running through the programme was the common assumption 
that pre-Communist China consisted largely of exploiting landlords 
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and exploited peasants. That there were bad landlords who vic- 
timized their tenants, nobody doubts. But any suggestion that this 
was the universal or normal pattern will, I fear, provoke only a 
smile among many Irishmen who happen to know rural China well. 

Reception of this programme in Ireland was fitful, but I think 
I correctly quote Mr. McKenzie as saying that “eighty per cent of 
the land belonged to ten per cent of the people.” Serious students 
of modern China will immediately recognize this as a hoary Com- 
munist legend. These figures, or something like them, were first 
proclaimed by Mao Tse-tung in 1947 and have been endlessly 
repeated ever since. They have never been proved, but they have 
frequently been challenged. There is an impressive body of evidence 
to suggest that the figures are quite unreliable, not to say absurd. 
It is regrettable that such dubious material should be blandly stated 
as fact. 

It may seem unfair to criticize Mr. McKenzie for what he omitted, 
in a programme lasting only a half hour. But surely it is vastly 
misleading to speak repeatedly of Mao’s agrarian reforms (i.e., the 
distribution of land among the peasants), while failing to mention 
the Communist programme, already well under way, for collective 
farming on the Russian model. 

In a programme about Mao Tse-tung, whose record is certainly 
not unstained by blood, the only really gruesome scene (on the 
fitful Irish screen, at any rate) was one of Communist sympathizers 
being executed by soldiers of Chiang Kai-shek. Mr. McKenzie, 
though not, I think, English, will doubtless understand a query 
whether this is cricket. 

It was scarcely reassuring to find the controversial Edgar Snow 
figuring prominently on the programme. Mr. Snow’s views are no 
secret. His best-selling book, Red Star over China (1938 and 1944) 
was an enthusiastic eulogy of Mao and his disciples. His articles in 
the Saturday Evening Post in the mid-forties were in the same strain. 
In the issue of 17 February 1945, he could actually write that the 
Chinese Communists “happen to have renounced years agonow any 
intention of establishing Communism in China in the near future.”’ 
Such writings have given Mr. Snow a widespread reputation as a 
leading apologist for Chinese Communism. I am not aware of any 
evidence that he has altered his views; and it would be interesting to 
know to what extent Robert McKenzie relied on Edgar Snow for 
background material. 

I do not at all suggest that Mr. McKenzie deliberately distorted 
or suppressed facts. Still less do I suggest that he is, in any sense, 
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an apologist for Communism; indeed he spoke frankly of the 
brutalities that have taken place under Mao’s leadership, and 
openly, if briefly, of the sort of “‘freedom” which Communism 
confers. 

But I do suggest that it is unwise to leave our critical faculties 
outside when any man, even one so brilliant and versatile as Mr. 
McKenzie, undertakes to speak to us sagely on a multitude of 
complex subjects. 

Robert McKenzie has shown repeatedly how great talent, brought 
to great subjects, can make great television. This particular pro- 
gramme, however, seems to me to underline a danger intrinsic to 
this medium. It is the danger that clever and confident condensation 
should be mistaken for history by millions of viewers with neither 
the leisure nor the inclination to ferret out the facts. 

BERNARD T. SMYTH 


Maynooth Mission to China, Saint Columban’s, Navan 


INTERNATIONAL CATECHETICAL YEAR AT BRUSSELS 


N the Chronicle for the issue of October 1956 we drew attention 
to the work of the Jnternational Centre for Studies in Religious 
Education, LUMEN VITAE, which the Jesuit Fathers conduct in 

Brussels. In the August of that year the Centre had promoted a 
successful Congress at Antwerp. The latest undertaking of the 
Centre is an International Study Year, the first session of which 
has just come to an end in Brussels. Some fifty students were 
gathered from all over the world from 20 October 1957 to 20 June 
1958. 

The aim of the study year is to provide a thorough training in the 
theory and practice of catechetics and to give the students infor- 
mation about conditions and developments in the various countries. 
The Centre has its own concept of religious education for today, 
but the international character of the organisation is apt to secure 
it from any tendency towards particularism or unbalance. 

The programme could hardly be more comprehensive. The 
training course consists of lectures on the content of catechesis, 
the subject, who is to receive instruction and the methods to be | 
employed. The content of catechesis is studied under three general 
headings: (1) Bible, (2) Liturgy and (3) Doctrine. The Bible course 
aims at showing how God’s plan for our salvation is unfolded, 
step by step, in the cycle of history. The course suggests the scripture 
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texts which teachers ought to select and how they should present 
them. Lectures, supported by film projections, are also provided 
to show how lessons on religion should be based on the Bible 
illustrated by archaeology. In the Liturgy section, the Mass, the 
sacraments, the psalms and prayers of the Church are studied 
from the catechetical and pastoral points of view. Doctrinal 
catechesis has a two-fold aim. First, it embraces a study of Our 
Divine Lord as present in the world today by means of the visible 
Church, and goes on to show how the Risen Christ will complete 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God which is already begun 
among us. Other lectures consider the place of the sacraments 
in moral theology. The sacraments are not a series of “‘musts” 
apart from moral and religious life, but a basis and inner law of 
Christian living. 

Two sciences, religious psychology and religious sociology, treat 


_ of the personality and environment of those who receive instruction. 
The objects and limits of religious psychology are considered, how 


it can be used (and not be used) in pedagogy, and certain influences 
are examined (biological, psychological, social) which apparently 
alter perception of religious values and of the religious message 
transmitted by the catechist. There are lectures on the psychology 
of children and adolescents from the religious aspect, with attention 
to categories which require special catechesis, abnormal children, 
those living in institutions, orphans, delinquents, etc. The lectures 
in religious sociology present the view that efficacy of instruction 
in religion is closely related to environment, institutions and social 
phenomena in general. Some of the headings whet the appetite 
of those concerned with religion teaching in our day: the general 
stages of research in this science, the manner of collecting data 


and their interpretation, the difference of religious attitude in 
tural and urban environments, the effect on religious customs and 


attitudes of transference from one environment to the other (from 
the country to Dublin, for example?), the religious mentality of 
the working-class as compared with the middle-class, etc. 
Methodology, to which we are accustomed to limit our study of 
catechetics, is given ample attention. After some lectures on 
“fundamental orientations,” the student is taken step by step 
through catechesis according to age: pre-school childhood, child- 
hood, adolescence and adulthood. The work of the catechist is 
examined in the family, the school, the parish, and in movements 
for children and youth. There are special lectures for the different 
kinds of school catechesis, primary and secondary schools, technical 
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schools, universities. Ranked with methods of religious instruction 
also are lectures on religious culture and factors of opinion; studies, 
for example, of how, by the general trends it shows, a newspaper 
might contribute to the formation of a Christian mentality, and 
how news or articles about religion should be presented in a daily 
or weekly newspaper. 

The history of catechesis is always fascinating and it is not 
neglected. In this connection the contemporary period is presented 
by visiting lecturers from the different countries. During March 
and April, besides, the students visited important institutions in 
Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, Austria, Switzerland. They 
were able to see the work in progress in centres of teaching and 
study, in schools and parishes. 

Before receiving the diploma after examination, each student 
must submit the results of personal work and of such a standard 
as would be worthy to appear, at least in substance, in a journal. 
There is great emphasis at the Centre on this personal effort and 
achievement. The reason is that the purpose of the course is to | 
prepare the candidate for his future duties as a specialist in religious | 
education, director of a Training College or school for catechists, | 
organiser of a centre for teaching religion, diocesan inspector, 
Catholic Actionist or such like. This specialised aspect of the study 
is provided for by seminars or working groups of students who 
are concerned with similar undertakings. The seminars are formed 
at the beginning of the school year and are under the direction of 
a professor. Opportunities are provided for practical work in schools 
and parishes if so desired. There is an admirable library at the 
Centre. 

The LUMEN VITAE Study Year is primarily meant for those who 
have not got a religious education faculty or catechetical centre 
in their own country. Obviously, the organisation provides a great _ 
opportunity for those who may be destined for a faculty or centre | 
of this kind. Even where such facilities exist here and there, the 
atmosphere of an international centre is specially helpful and the | 
sources of information unique. Students who attcnded the Brussels 
course this year came from various European countries (including 
one from Ireland), Africa, Asia and the Americas. They included | 
30 priests (17 secular and 13 from the religious orders), 8 nuns, 
2 teaching brothers, and 13 lay people who are devoting their 
lives in one way or other to the apostolate. 

Since the work is going to continue in future years, it may be 
of interest to know the type of student who is likely to profit from 
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the studies. Nuns, brothers or lay students, who do not have the 
advantage of a seminary training in philosophy and theology, 
should have a university degree or similar qualification, or they 
should at least have some years experience as religious instructors 
or educators. Those who are to be prepared for a specialist role 
ought to have appropriate talents. The language problem is over- 
come by lectures being heard simultaneously in French, English 
and German according to the requirements of the audience. The 
translation service is quite good, and even if the lecturer is caused 


to be somewhat stilted and artificial by reason of the dictation 


rate of his delivery, still he is granted along with his audience the 
gift of tongues. There is no doubt that for students taking this 
course a mastery of French, both spoken and written, is a decided 
advantage. Most of the lecturers are French-speaking and the 
best books in the library, perhaps the best catechetical works 


available, are in that language too. 


The writer will be glad to supply more detailed information to 


anybody who should be interested, or application can be made 


direct to LUMEN VITAE, 184, rue Washington, Brussels, Belgium. 
English may be used without embarrassment. It is, after all, an 


international Centre. 
MICHAEL TYNAN 


Delgany, Shelbourne Road, Limerick 
CONFERENCE FOR PRIESTS ON THE LEGION OF MARY 


N Athlone last May, a two-day conference on “‘The Spirituality 
of the Legion of Mary” brought together 120 priests, most of 
them spiritual directors, from all over the country. It is hard 


_ to say how many more would have been there had they been able 
_ to get away. The conference opened with Mass celebrated in SS. 


Peter and Paul’s, and an hour later the round of lectures and 


_ discussions had begun. As the themes developed many of us were 
_ confirmed in a suspicion we had had all along, that the Legion of 
_ Mary was not just a technique to be exploited, but a movement 
| possessing its own distinctive spirituality; and this spirituality, as 
_ Father McNamara pointed out, is based not on obedience or 
_ mortification or any of the lesser virtues, but primarily on super- 
_ natural love. Father Aedan McGrath underlined the same idea 
_ when he told us that the Communists admired and copied its 
_ technique, but made no allowance for its doctrine. It was this 


which upset their calculations. Father O Floinn insisted that its 
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spirituality is not an exotic, but that of the whole Church, with 
special emphasis on the Mystical Body, the Blessed Trinity, the 
Holy Ghost, and the mediation of Mary. And these are precisely 
the doctrines coming more and more into prominence in Catholic 
thought. The Legion in fact has forestalled the time-lag which 
usually intervenes between the findings of the saints and theologians, | 
and their adoption into popular piety. At this stage Father Birch 
brought us through the ascending degrees of prayer which the 
legionary can be expected to climb. Becoming dedicated to prayer 
himself, he will pass on his enthusiasm and even his methods to 
those who say that they cannot pray, so that we can hope to see 
a popular movement of prayer growing up around the active and 
auxiliary members. All these ideas were synthesiscd by Father 
Finnegan in a paper on “The Holy Ghost in Legion Spirituality,” 
where he implored spiritual directors not to avoid this subject in 
their allocutio, but to treat it a little and often. The last paper 
was read by Mr. Frank Duff, who pointed out that for too long 
we have been satisfied with passive Catholicism, and that the time 
has come to train lay Catholics to take positive action. The Legion 
of Mary has done spectacular things abroad, in many places turning 
the tide in favour of Catholicism. We are too complacent about 
the situation in Ireland if we think that there is no work for it at 
home. 

Looking back over these lectures, I can see now an extraordinary 
unity running through them all. They presented a spirituality as 
distinctive as that of the diocesan clergy or any religious order; 
a spirituality too, as Father McGrath insisted, which has much 
to offer the priest who shares in it. These jottings can give no idea 
of the richness of the thoughts put before us, so readers of THE 
FURROW will be glad to hear that all the papers read are to be 
published. One speaker appealed to us not to keep the legionaries 
on baby food, but to give them real doctrine to meditate on. Any 
director who looks out for these papers and grapples with them 
will have strong meat to offer. 

And now for some of the points which turned up most frequently 
at the discussions. It was generally agrecd that the Legion is what 
the priest makes of it; let him neglect it, and foolish things will be 
done, let him so dominate it as to stifle initiative, and it will wither 
away. Its blunders, which are always exaggerated through hearsay, 
usually arise either because a praesidium has had no spiritual 
director, or because he has not interested himself sufficiently in 
the work. And after all the objections we have heard, it was a 
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tonic to be re-assured by experienced priests that the Legion can 
not only be adapted to rural conditions, but that it can transform 
a rural parish in a short time—but always on the same condition, 
that the spiritual director does what is expected of him. We 
repeatedly heard the ideal too that legionaries should be trained 
away from exclusivism, so as to co-operate with other organisations. 
And all agreed that in the Patricians we have a potent means of 
mass religious education. But the point most insisted on was that 
priests interested in the work should do all they could to create 
a climate of sympathy and practical interest in the Legion among 
their fellow priests. Catholic Action in the light of papal 
pronouncements is no longer a luxury, a marginal activity for the 
young and enthusiastic. 

The conference ended with a short address by Mr. Gavin, the 
Concilium president. A vote of thanks was passed to Canon 
McCarthy and Father O’Beirne, SS. Peter and Paul’s, to Father 
O Floinn, to those who had read papers, and to all those nameless 
ones whose work made the conference possible. Father O Floinn 
announced that if possible there would be similar meetings later 
on, either on a national or a regional basis; an answer to the hopes 
expressed in public and private discussions. Nobody was in any 
doubt about it, it had been a great success. And so we parted, 
looking forward to the next meeting, stimulated and probably 
a little dazed by the wealth of ideas and ideals which had been 
put before us. ‘“Ye have heard all these things; blessed will ye be 
if ye do them.” 
AIDAN McGING 


St. Joseph’s, Blackrock, Dublin 


To go out and move among the people 


In all matters where the interests of the Church and the Christian 
people are closely allied, it is evident what they who are in the 
sacred ministry should do, and it is clear how industrious they 
Should be in inculcating right doctrine and in teaching the duties 
of prudence and charity. To go out and move among the people, 


_ to exert a healthy influence on them by adapting themselves to the 
present condition of things is what more than once in addressing 


the clergy We have advised. 
—LEO xu: “Christian Democracy” 
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Prayers for a Journey 


These prayers are said immediately after starting. If said by one 
person the singular is used throughout. 


Antiphon. May the almighty and merciful Lord direct us. 


Benedictus. 

Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, because he hath visited and wrought the 
redemption of his people, 

And hath raised up a horn of salvation to us, in:the house of David his 
servant; 

As he spoke by the mouth of his holy prophets, who are from the beginning: 

Salvation from our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us: 

To perform mercy to our fathers, and to remember his holy testament, 

The oath which he swore to Abraham our father, that he would grant us 
That being delivered from the hand of our enemies, we may serve him without 
fear, 

In holiness and justice before him all our days. 

And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Highest; for thou shalt 
go before the face of the Lord to prepare his ways; 

To give knowledge of salvation to his people, unto the remission of their 
sins, 

Through the bowels of the mercy of our God, in which the Orient from on 
high hath visited us; 

To enlighten them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death; to direct 
our feet into the way of peace. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 

As it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, world without end. 


Amen. 


Antiphon. May the almighty and merciful Lord direct us into the way of peace 
and success, and may the angel Raphael accompany us on our way, that we 
may come back home in peace and health and gladness. 


Lord, have mercy on us. 
Christ, have mercy on us. 
Lord, have mercy on us. 


Our Father, in secret as far as: 
. And lead us not into temptation, 
. But deliver us from evil. 
Do thou, my God, save thy servants, 
Who trust in thee. 
Send us help, O Lord, from the holy place, 
And out of Sion strengthen us. 
Be unto us, O Lord, a tower of strength, 
. In face of the enemy. 
. Let not the enemy prevail against us in anything, 


1. A translation of the Itinerarium by the Rev. Donnchadh O Floinn, Saint 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
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R. Nor let the evil one do us harm. 
V. May the Lord be blest every day, 
R. And may the God of our salvation make our journey successful. 
V. Show us thy ways, O Lord, 

R. And tell us thy paths. 

V. O that our ways may be guided 

So that we may keep thy laws! 

The crooked shall be made straight 

And the rough places plain. 

God hath given his angels charge over thee, 

To keep thee in all thy ways. 

O Lord, hear my prayer, 

And let my cry come unto thee. 

May the Lord be with you. 

And with thee also. 


Let us pray 
O God, who didst make the children of Israel to walk dryshod through the 
midst of the sea, and who, by the guidance of a star, didst make manifest to 
the three wise men the way that led to thee, grant unto us a successful journey 
and tranquil days, so that, accompanied by thy holy angel, we may happily 
reach our journey’s end and arrive at last at the harbour of eternal salvation. 


O God, who didst lead forth thy servant Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees, 
and didst keep him from harm along all the roads of his pilgrimage, be pleased, 
we beseech thee, to keep guard over us thy servants. Be our help as we set out, 
our comfort in the way, our shade in the heat, our shelter in rain and cold; 
bear us forward when we grow tired, protect us when trouble comes, be our 
staff when the way is slippery, be our haven if we suffer shipwreck; so that, 
under thy guidance, we may happily reach our journey’s end and come safely 
home at last. 


Hear our prayers, we beseech thee, O Lord, and so arrange the journey of 
thy servants that it may prosper them unto salvation in thee; that, amidst all 
the changes of this life’s pilgrimage, we may enjoy thy constant protection. 


Grant, we beseech thee, O almighty God, that thy family may advance along 
the way of salvation, and that, by following the counsels of the holy Precursor 
St. John, they may safely attain unto him whom he foretold, our Lord Jesus 
Christ thy Son, who liveth and reigneth with thee, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
one God, world without end. Amen. 

V. Let us go forward in peace, 

R. In the name of the Lord. Amen. 
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News and Views 


r. Con Collins, 383 A North Circular Road, Dublin writes: 
Father Murnane concludes his article on “‘Children and 
the Mass” (May issue) with the comment: “A beginning 

should be made with the children.” There can be no doubt that 
this field is sufficient to keep even the most enthusiastic priest busy 
for quite a while. Must the adults then await their turn? 

It may be of some interest to describe briefly what some impatient 
adults did for themselves in the matter of self-education on the 
subject of the Mass. For ten years the Guilds of Regnum Christi 
had been conducting courses of Social Study in co-operation with the 
Catholic Social Guild of Oxford. As many of your readers will 
know, these courses are carefully mapped out from beginning to 
end. Certain text books are prescribed; precise reading is specified 
for each week, which is discussed at a weekly meeting and, as a 
rule, a written test is done every three weeks. 

The most successful method of doing the course is with small 
groups of six to twelve persons so that each member has an oppor- 
tunity of taking an active part in the discussions. This develops a 
sense of responsibility for the successful working of the scheme. 
The groups as a whole have been under the supervision of a chaplain 
appointed by His Grace the Archbishop but the work is essentially 
a lay effort. Two years ago, the lay promoters who direct the 
courses conceived the idea of preparing a similar course on the 
Mass. The text book selected was Father Clifford Howell’s Work 
of Our Redemption and an experimental group, most of whom had 
the advantage of having completed one or more of the Social 
Science courses, worked through the book on the same system. 
Father Howell makes frequent reference to the two encyclicals 
“Mystical Body” and “Christian Worship.” As the course pro- 
ceeded, appropriate passages from these two encyclicals, related to 
the weekly reading, were noted and finally a complete course was 
prepared based on the three books referred to with the addition of 
the Maynooth Catechism. Thus, for each of the twenty-four weeks 
into which the course is divided the student has a specified amount 
of reading which is discussed according to a controlled method at 
the weekly or fortnightly meeting. 

The course was submitted to His Grace the Archbishop, who 
indicated improvements and approved its use by the Guilds. It is 
unnecessary to say that those who followed the course benefited 
greatly. Any group which studied the Mass systematically for 
such a period could not fail to benefit. What may be noted is that 
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this course was sufficiently interesting to hold the attention of 
almost all those who embarked on it. The active participation by 
all members of the group ensured the maximum amount of educa- 
tional benefit and the minimum amount of extra work was imposed 
on the supervising chaplain. 


* * * 


Last February the students of Fourth Divinity of Saint Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth, conceived the idea of mastering twelve good 
vernacular hymns suitable for all the occasions that services in the 
average parish church require. A sort of Top Twelve, in fact. 
In preparing this collection of hymns suitable from the literary, 
doctrinal and musical standpoints, help and advice were sought 
from all parts of the world. The students were to collate, and select 
from, the replies which they received. An indication of the interest 
in their enterprise was the very large number of letters received 
from experienced laymen and priests. The Professors of Pastoral 
Theology and of Sacred Music in the college gave their warm 
approval to this small pastoral enterprise; the planning and 
execution were entirely the students’ affair. 

Such a tight little package could, of course, include only essentials. 
It is interesting to note what the essential needs of a parish in 
vernacular hymns were judged to be: Praise of God (1); Blessed 
Sacrament (2); Sacred Heart (1); Kingship of Christ (1); Holy 
Spirit (1); Our Lady (3); Saint Patrick (1); Holy Souls (1); 
Penitential (1). 

Cantate Domino, a small polycopied 6” x 4” volume of 16 pages, 
with a serviceable cover, is the fruit of this effort. It is presented 
by the students of Fourth Divinity at Maynooth and issued “‘for 
private circulation.” It has still to undergo the final test of approval 
by use, for the work was not completed in sufficient time to 
permit the hymns to be sung and memorized by the general 
body of the students before the end of the summer term. 

The Top Twelve turned out to be fourteen in number. It was 
pointed out that such a practical collection had to have something 
for Palm Sunday and the choice of “‘Christus Vincit” (with Ps. 116) 
and “‘Lauda Jerusalem’ is admirable. The Irish hymn “‘Ciinamh 
Chuainn O Phddraig” is rightly included. The choice of hymn to 
the Holy Ghost was the ‘‘Veni Creator’ in preference to all ver- 
nacular hymns. One hymn, “Holy God,’’ was found in every list 
but one, thereby confirming its universal¥popularity. A pleasant 
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surprise among the Twelve is a hymn by the late Dr. Vincent 
O’Brien, which “to our knowledge,” say the editors, “has not 
hitherto been published,” “‘Queen of Peace.’ It deserves better 
words. “‘Christ Our King’? by the late Sir Richard Terry, also 
included, merits wider recognition. 

It is good to see student enterprise and skill applied to such 
excellent purpose. Priests and others who are interested may write 
to: The Rev. John Terry, Cloyne, County Cork. Cantate Domino 


costs sixpence. 
* * * 


The Editor gratefully acknowledges the following donations to 
the seminary of San Cristobal in Sucre, Bolivia: Father Edward 
O’Malley, P.P., Moore, Ballinasloe, County Galway £5; A County 


Limerick Priest £10. 
a * * 


A greatly increased number of Irish priests are taking up supply- 
duties in England this summer. But the demand still exceeds the 
supply. We would like to draw attention again to the real service 
such relief gives to the English clergy while providing a pleasant 
change and interesting work for some weeks. College priests 
particularly, who are sometimes at a loss how to spend two or 
three weeks of their summer holidays, would probably find this an 
agreeable—and a fruitful—experience. 

Father Joseph Peter McCagney of Bradford would be grateful 
for the assistance of a supply-priest from 10 August to 6 September, 
both dates inclusive. “Our parish has a high percentage of Irish,” 
he writes, “‘and I am sure that an Irish visiting priest would soon 
‘feel at home in such an atmosphere.” The address is: Saint Patrick’s 
Presbytery, Westgate, Bradford 1, Yorkshire. 

Father S. P. May, King’s Road, Chingford, London, E. 4, would 
be grateful for a supply from 4 August to 6 September. Light duties. 


* * 
Father John Newman, C.C., Carrick-on-Shannon, County Leitrim, 


writes: 


I am sure readers of THE FURROW do not need to be reminded of 
‘the desperate plight of the Church in Latin America, for want of 
priests and because of the growing menace of Communism, 
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Protestantism and Spiritism. No one, least of all an Irish priest, 
can see these things for himself and remain unmoved. In 1955 I 
had the opportunity of visiting that continent and I was particularly 
impressed by the immense opportunity that Brazil offers. To take 
one territory alone—the Archdiocese of Goiania,! in the centre of 
Brazil has within its boundaries the new capital that is already 
rising. Would it not be splendid to think that one day a Church 
of Saint Patrick, the work of Irish priests, would be dedicated there? 
Who knows? Recently the Archbishop has appealed for priests to 
Ireland. The territory has a good climate—2,000 feet above sea 
level; and the Archbishop undertakes to pay for the transport 
of priests from Ireland and to maintain them for three years, or 
longer if they wish. My Ordinary, the Bishop of Ardagh and 
Clonmacnois, has given me permission to go on such a mission. 
I wonder if there are among readers of THE FURROW any young 
priests—or not so young, I was myself ordained in 1932—who 
would like to come along? I should be very glad indeed to supply 
further information. Might I also beg the courtesy of your pages 
to ask your readers, priests, religious and our lay friends, to keep the 
very urgent needs of the Church in Brazil in their charitable prayers, 
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1. The ANNUARIO PONTIFICIO 1958 gives the population of the archdiocese 
as 800,000 and the number of priests as 103. There are no seminarians, no 
congregations of men or women religious. The number of parishes is 45. 
—EDITOR. 


The bread of life 


How many there are today who perish of famine, one may say, 
being deprived of the bread of life in the shape of heavenly doctrine; 
how many, deceived by a semblance of truth, are turned away 
from the Faith by manifold error! And if the priests would come to 
their relief in the right way, by distributing to them the word of 
God, how necessary it is that they should be at once inflamed with 
longing for their neighbour’s salvation and armed with solid instruc- 
tion in Christian teaching. 

—BENEDICT XV 
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New Books 


Newman, His Life and Spirituality. 
Louis Bouyer. London: Burns and 
Oates. Pp. 387. Price 30/-. 

FATHER Bouyer presents the lyrical 

part of his credentials as a biographer 

of Newman when, conjuring up the 
vision of Oxford that greeted the young 

Newman, he writes: 

“As he crossed the bridge over the 
Cherwell, he would be greeted by the 
tall square tower of Magdalen, from 
whose summit, every May-day morn- 
ing, a choir of boys chant a motet of 
Byrd’s, saluting like the children of 
Athens at the Thargelia, the coming of 
Spring and Summer.” (p. 35). 

There are strong affinities between 
the mind of such a writer and the mind 
of Newman who, with the same kind 
of innocent nostalgia for Time and 
places, once wrote of, “the birth of 
some chance morning or evening at 
an Ionian festival or among the 
Sabine Hills . . .”” That these affinities 
are more profound than the bond of 
meditation on the way men weave 
beauty into civilization, becomes clear 
as we follow the intelligent and loving 
analysis Father Bouyer makes of the 
background, mind, thoughts and soul 
of Newman. This book is essentially 
the story of a soul. 

When we read: “With Newman, 
we cannot fail to recognize that con- 
templation of the past is contemplation 
of the unseen” (p. 106), and, again: 
*‘And this invisible world is essentially 
a world of personal presences” 
(p. 107), we realize that Father 
Bouyer is, in a way very much native 
to his own mind, reaching to the 
inwardness of his subject to an 
extent that older biographies never 
achieved. His insights have depth, 
clarity and the ring of truth. One can 
imagine Mr. Sean O’Faoldin, who 
some years ago wrote a charming 
book on Newman, finding in this work 
so much that he had missed. 

It could not be otherwise. Like 


Newman, this biographer is a convert 
minister and an Oratorian, and as 
readers of his other books will know, 
Father Bouyer is a Biblical scholar in 
the way Newman was, and he has 
much of the latter’s knowledge of 
Christian Sources. All in all, this 
biography conveys the delicate sugges- 
tion of having been written by a 
personal friend. 

This author illuminates much that 
is so often scarcely noticed in the 
Christian world in what one may call 
his marginal notes on his theme. Those 
of us who grew up in the small towns 
of Ireland, and to whom our Protestant 
neighbours, when we did not regard 
them as merely pro-British, were a 
mysterious people, will find a partial 
interpretation of their remote lives as 
we read of the effect the Bible may 
have on the Protestant child: “For a 
thoughtful and imaginative child it 
results in a kind of supernatural 
humanism quite unique in its charac- 
ter” (p. 13). And it may not be too 
fanciful to suggest that the austere and 
noble roots of Emmett’s ‘Speech from 
the Dock,’ which is so alien, for 
instance, to the Gaelic loyalties, the 
traditional piety and the classical 
allusions of an Aodhagan O’Rahilly— 
that these roots, to some extent, are 
bedded in what Father Bouyer, still on 
the same theme of the Bible and 
Protestants, defines as “the fusion of 
Christianity with that Biblical Human- 
ism of which the Latin countries have 
scarce a notion, but which is so 
natural and so real an experience for 
the Anglo-Saxon and Germanic 
peoples” (p. 14). 

In this day of specialists and 
fragmented knowledge, the sure and 
brilliant synthesis is a welcome friend, 
and this Father Bouyer frequently 
achieves especially when he is sum- 
marising Newman’s theological posit- 
ion. We watch his vital syntheses flow 
over the hard soil of our technical 
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terminology like rain on barren fields, 
and all this without any prejudice to 
truth, but with a great enrichment of 
mind and heart. The rain and the 
fields both belong to God. Thus, for 
instance, he writes on Newman’s 
introit into the mystery of the True 
Church: 

“The answer is that, for Newman, 
the fundamental truth is henceforth 
clear—which is not to say that it did 
not also have its shadowy depths— 
the truth, namely, that as the God of 
the Bible is the God of this world, the 
God who speaks to the soul does so, 
not by any purely subjective and 
individual means, but through the 
great collective consciousness of an 
historic community, present in the 
midst of the world we see, in order to 
make it once again the way to God, 
which, through sin it had ceased to 
be” (pp. 72-73). 

Father Bouyer’s remarks on the 
Christian life and humanism on p. 311 
are interesting and his remarkable 
analysis of temperament and sanctity 
on p. 318 is probably the most 
challenging thing in this work. 

Readers, whose historical knowledge 
is greater than that of the present 
Tteviewer, may well not agree with the 
author’s treatment of Wiseman, 
Manning and Talbot. Some may find 
his language intemperate, even harsh. 
This is a problem of all historical 
writing. If the truth must be told, 
harsh things will inevitably be said 
unless we want history to dwindle into 
a pious dream. Father Bouyer is 
consistent: he has vigorously restored 
all that timid minds had emasculated 
in the private writings of Newman. 

The abiding pre-occupation of New- 
man’s life, the pre-occupation which 
transfigured and transcended his great 
cultural achievements, was, to use the 
words of Dante, “‘come l’omo s’eterna,” 
how man is made and makes himself 
eternal. It is the core of his spiritual 
greatness. If one may speak of 
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canonization in the sense of any 
permanent enshrinement, then, in the 
process of canonization of his spiritual 
greatness, the great cardinal has found 
in Father Bouyer il miglior fabbro. 
JOHN QUINLAN 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana 


Irish Catholic Directory and Almanac 
1958. Dublin: James Duffy and 
Co., Ltd. Price 15/- net. 

THe Directory now costs fifteen 

shillings; but there are signs of 

improving quality. Thus, the harm 
done some years ago by separating 
the diocesan- from the regular-clergy 
lists seems, from a random check, to 
have been remedied. The chronicle is 
more readable, and events like Sum- 
mer Schools and Courses, which 
would formerly have gone unrecorded, 
are adequately reported. For the first 
time, the list of the previous year’s 
ordinati includes regulars. And so- 
forth. Still many hopes linger; e.g. 
that secretaries and superiors will let 
the editor know what name J. stands 
for; that information in the general- 
clergy list will tally with what is in the 
regulars list—for instance, in re Father 

A. Doyle, O.S.A.; that every diocese 

will have a simple map of its boun- 

daries and larger towns; that the 

Directory will contain again as of old 

the useful diocesan map of Ireland; 

that the dioceses will be given their 
names in Irish—a small request; and 
that a one-line history—when founded 
and by whom—will be prefixed to 
each. Much less pertinent information 
is given.—But hoc non est opus unius 
diei neque ludus parvulorum. 
DONNCHADH 0 FLOINN 

Madnuat 

The Rites of Holy Week. Frederick R. 
McManus, J.C.D. Paterson, New 
Jersey: Saint Anthony Guild Press. 
Pp. 152. n.p.g. 

Writers who publish Liturgical com- 

mentaries have a difficult job keeping 
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their books up to date but this work, 
though it appeared at Easter 1957, 
manages to include all the relevant 
decrees. It incorporates the Directives 
and Declarations of the Congregation 
of Rites published on 1 February 1957 
and the Motu Proprio on the Eucharis- 
tic Fast published on 19 March 1957. 
Before dealing with the Rubrics 
Father McManus gives most useful 
introductory chapters on the pastoral 
preparation for Holy Week: he recalls 
that most important direction of the 
new Ordo, namely: “Local Ordinaries 
are to provide carefully that priests, 
especially those who have the care of 
souls, are well instructed, not only 
concerning the ritual celebration of 
the restored Order of Holy Week, but 
also concerning its liturgical meaning 
and pastoral purpose.’”? He makes 
many excellent suggestions as to how 
this knowledge may be communicated 
to the people, emphasizing that a mere 
description of the ceremonies (neces- 
sary though it be) will not suffice: 
above all we must teach the people 
the doctrines and mysteries which 
underlie the Restored Rites. 

_ The chapters on the Rubrics of 
Holy. Week are comprehensive and 
clear and cover both the Solemn and 
Simple Rites. Excellent diagrams are 
given to illustrate the principal cere- 
monies but the book would be easier 
to use if the diagrams were placed 
beside the appropriate rubrical com- 
mentary instead of being grouped all 
together in a separate chapter. 

Paper, print and binding are 
excellent and a good index completes 
a fine Holy Week ceremonial book. 

MICHAEL HARTY 
Maynooth 


Maladie et mort du chretien. Pierre 
Herbin. Paris: Les Editions Du 
Cerf. 

Tus book is one of a series called 

L’Esprit Liturgique. published ‘under 

the auspices of the Centre de Pastoralé 
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Liturgique, the aim of which is to give 
a more popular treatment of subjects 
which have been dealt with at deeper 
levels in the Lex Orandi series and in 
magazines like Matson-Dizu. The 
series is yet another example of the 
astonishing literary output of Les 
Editions du Cerf. 

In a comparatively small book 
(165 pages) the author covers all 
aspects of sickness, death, burial and 
mourning. The Liturgy takes account 
of every detail. At times the author 
has in mind a rather de-Christianized 
environment as, for example, when he 
speaks of the unworthy conspiracy 
of silence surrounding death or the 
vulgar commercialization of funerals. 
Though we are free of these abuses in 
Ireland, yet a close reading of this 
book will show that we are not using 
the liturgical treasures at our disposal. 
Social conventions on all matters 
pertaining to death and burial are 
deep rooted and such conventions are 
often secularized even in an otherwise 
Christian community. To make the 
Liturgy our yard stick of values is the 
best safeguard against ostentation, 
commercialization and slavish con- 
formity to social conventions. 


Irish readers would do well to note 
the following points: there are many 
Votive Masses which are rarely used, 
as for instance, the. Mass for a happy 
death (which may be offered for one 
who is in perfect health) and the Mass 
of thanksgiving after recovery of 
health. Where wakes are still the 
custom why not add the reading of 
Scripture to the saying of Rosaries? 
The new law on the Eucharistic Fast 
makes it possible for many people to 
receive Holy Communion at Funeral 
Masses: why not encourage them? 
There is a Christian tradition of 
visiting cemeteries not only on 2 
November but also on Palm Sunday: 
this helps to link the death of every 
Christian with the death and resurrec: 
tion of Our Lord. And here we are 
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painfully reminded of an Irish “blind 
spot,” namely, our neglect of our 


cemeteries. We could also have an 


all-round examination of conscience 
on obituary cards, cemetery memorials 
(rarely a phrase from the Scriptures or 
the Liturgy on our tombstones), death 
notices in the newspapers. 

As the author frequently reminds us, 
in all matters concerning death and 
burial we must keep Saint Paul’s 
dictum in mind: ‘“‘And we would not 
have you ignorant, brethren, concern- 
ing them that are asleep, that you be 
not sorrowful, even as others who 
have no hope.” (Thess. 4:12). 

MICHAEL HARTY 
Maynooth 


A History of Philosophy. Carmin 
Mascia, T.O.R. Paterson, N.J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 513. 
Price $5.00 

PHILOSOPHY is an adventure. It is a 

journey in the ferra invia et inaquosa 

et deserta of cosmic mystery, an 
agonizing quest for the wellspring of 
truth, and inevitably it involves many 
wanderings. “It is the very law of the 
human mind, in its inquiry after and 
acquisition of truth, to make its 
advances by a process which consists 
of many stages, and is circuitous” 

(Newman). Scotus was optimistic 

about the outcome of the search: “Jn 

Progressu generationis humanae semper 

crevit notitia veritatis.’ Whether we 

should be as hopeful today is another 
matter. Yet the history of philosophy 
is a drama; it is nota sequence of 
trivial answers to pseudo-problems. 

Father Mascia’s textbook is not the 
best history of philosophy ever written, 
and it conveys little sense of the 
dynamism of human thought. But it is 
clear, simple, and straightforward; and 
the average pass student will be grate- 
ful for the avoidance of obscurity of 
exposition, even if this is achieved at 
the expense of subtlety of inter- 
pretation. 

Unfortunately, Father Mascia has 
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a poor sense of English, and some of 
his turns of phrase are sadly unidio- 
matic. Worse still, his summary of 
neo-scholasticism is unhappily for- 
mulated, and contains many philoso- 
phical howlers: ‘Man is a composite 
of prime matter and substantial form. 
These two elements in man are 
labelled body and soul.” Sensation 
“is a function of the soul, but it 
requires an intimate co-operation of 
the physical organs.” “Everyone acting 
according to the rules of reason can 
reach a relative happiness in the 
present life and the fullest joy in the 
next.” A more attentive reading of 
St. Thomas would save Father Mascia 
(who would like to be a Scotist) from 
that sort of inaccuracy. 

J. M. NOLAN 
Dublin 


The Mantle: Brat Mhuire. Galway 
Diocesan Magazine. Vol. I. No. 1. 
April 1958. Published at Coldisde 
Mhuire, Galway. Price 6d. 

IN a Foreword, welcoming the appear- 

ance of the new Galway diocesan 

quarterly magazine, the Bishop of 

Galway stresses the value of such a 

publication “in these days when the 

Church must unceasingly bring its 

message into the homes and hearts of . 

the people.’’ The editors, a group of 

diocesan priests, have made an 
excellent beginning with this first 
number of The Mantle. The title was 

a happy choice since the dioceses of 

Galway, Kilfeorna and Kilmacduagh 

are dedicated to Our Lady. The 

interests of the magazine seem par- 
ticularly good: the doctrine and liturgy 
of the Church, the history of the 
diocese, parochial activities. In addit- 
ion to very readable articles on the 

Resurrection, Lourdes and Holy Week, 

this number has an interesting resume 

of the history of the Galway Jail on the 
site of which the foundation stone of 

Galway’s new cathedral is laid. For 

good measure there is, among other 

things, a useful Church calendar, a 
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diocesan map and a brightly written 
short story. 

The editors are to be congratulated 
on the magazine’s neat format and 
tasteful typography. The only dis- 
appointing item is the map which is 
whimsically ;drawn and muddy-look- 
ing, and the only general feature of 
the magazine with which fault must 
be found is its irritating anonymity. 
The fact that the articles in this number 
are all unsigned lessens their interest 
and their impact to a regrettable 
degree. 

RONAN DRURY 
Maynooth 


The Sacraments Are Ours. H. Tardif. 
Translated by Dom Aldhelm Dean. 
London: Challoner Publications. 
1956. Pp. 89. Price: paper 6/6; 
cloth 8/6. 

Tuts book is concerned with the 
effects of the sacraments from the 
community point of view rather than 
from the stand-point of individual 
sanctification; its emphasis is on 
liturgical texts rather than on rites 
and symbols. 

By examining the liturgical texts 
associated with each of the seven 
sacraments, the author seeks out the 
dogmatic teaching regarding the 
sanctification of the community 
through these means of grace. The 
chosen passages of Scripture, the 
prescribed prayers, etc., are investi- 
gated to discover and reveal the 
Church’s mind expressed or implied. 

From the beginning God has been 
working towards the formation of a 
Holy People. The types and figures of 
the Old Testament fulfilled in Christ 
were representative not only of the 
individual but of the whole nation. 
Thus, Christ is not only the new 
Adam and the new Moses, but the 
new Israel as well. The historical 


Christ was indeed pre-figured, but the 
Christ of the Mystical Body was 
pre-figured also. Not merely the 
individual but also the community 
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must live the Christ-life through the 
graces of the sacraments. So, in the 
Mystical Body, God’s plan for a Holy 
Nation, clearly traceable in the Old 
and New Testaments, is completely 
realised. 

The fruit of much painstaking 
labour on the part of Father Tardif 
is here presented in brief and concise 
form, and in a translation that makes 
pleasant reading. Readers will 
experience a continual urge to under- 
take for themselves the study and 
research which the author obviously 
devoted to this work. Many, quite 
reasonably, will desire a fuller 
treatment of Extreme Unction, Holy 
Orders, and Matrimony. These last 
two, at least, are of special significance 
for the sanctification of the community 
but they are dismissed in three pages! 


EDWARD MURPHY 
Dublin. 


An Introduction to the Spiritual Life. 
Reginald Buckler, O.P. London: 
Blackfriars Publications. Pp. 114. 
Price 11/-. 

Tuis is a reprint of a book which first 

appeared in 1911 under the title 

Spiritual Considerations, and one feels 

that the present title, with its promise 

of order and method, is less suitable 
as an indication of the book’s contents 
than the original one, though, perhaps, 
the recollection of a more famous 

Introduction may have prompted the 

criticism. 

Since the connection between the 
chapters is but slender it is difficult 
without being tedious to give a des- 
cription of the book’s contents. It is a 
series of essays on the spiritual life: 
the need for constancy in maintaining 
and developing it, for discipline in 
opposing the enemies of its progress, 
for the cultivation of the inner spirit 
that gives it worth and especially for 
the conviction that since God is the 
chief factor in the soul’s purification 
and perfection ‘‘we shall clearly find 
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the direct and most effectual method 
of ridding ourselves of all impediments 
to the reign of God within us is by 
going directly to God himself with 
love, and strong confidence in his 
goodness and his mercies and the 
merits of Christ.” 

Each of these essays will provide 
abundant material for mental prayer, 
an application in which their semi- 
detached nature will be of advantage 
and the lavish use of rhetorical 
questions and exhortative language 
less noticeable. 

EDWARD FLYNN 


Mullingar 


The Meaning of Christian Perfection. 
Jordan Aumann, O.P. and David L. 
Greenstock. London: Blackfriars 
Publications. Pp. 162. Price 12/6. 

LITERARY debates are now almost 

completely confined to the corres- 

pondence columns of magazines and 
reviews, where our enjoyment of them 
is too often brought to an abrupt 
close by an apprehensive editor: then, 
too, by the time the next issue has 
appeared our interest has waned, our 
grasp of the controversy is relaxed. 

The obvious remedy, if the debate is 

of consequence and the disputants 

few, is to publish the correspondence 

in book form. This Father Greenstock 

and Father Aumann have done. 
Dissatisfaction with a review by 

Father Aumann of his book Be Ye 

Perfect led Father Greenstock to 

propose an exchange of letters on the 

subject of Perfection, and, though the 
discussion ends without either dis- 
putant yielding much ground, the 
passage of arms is of absorbing 
interest. For Father Greenstock Per- 
fection is of two kinds; Essential 
Perfection, which is common to all in 
the state of grace, even though only 
the minimum degree of grace is 
present; since such a degree “suffices 
to fulfil the precept of charity—in 
which our formal perfection consists— 
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then the soul which possesses that 
minimum degree of charity must be 
said to be perfect in that sense at 
least.”” The second kind of Perfection 
he calls Individual or Accidental—the 
degree of grace and charity over and 
above the minimum which a person 
acquires by using the normal means. 

Father Aumann considers this 
opinion as an equation of the state of 
Grace with Perfection. Grace, he 
holds, is static; Perfection is dynamic. 
Grace must be actualised and made 
operative by charity: evil inclinations 
and sins must be resisted and rooted 
out, and, when the long task of 
purification and transformation is 
ended and charity in a particular soul 
is as complete and intense as possible 
for that soul, the individual has 
reached his full perfection. 

When the writers do agree to differ 
on the meaning of Perfection, and pass 
on to a discussion on the call to Per- 
fection and the means for attaining it, 
the sparkle of the earlier letters 
disappears: agreement on most points 
between the authors tends to produce 
essays rather than letters on spiritual 
topics. This is not to belittle the 
material in them: it is excellent. 
Father Aumann, to take one instance, 
has some very useful advice on the 
dangers that attend the indiscriminate 
use of the means to holiness. Grace 
perfects nature but it is for each man 
to study his own _ individualised 
nature with its particular charac- 
teristics so that he may build his 
Spiritual edifice on the firm foundation 
of self-knowledge. 

EDWARD FLYNN 
Mullingar 


A‘ Treatise on the Spiritual Life. St. 
Vincent Ferrer. London: Blackfriars 
Publications. Pp. 175. Price 12/6. 

THE note of uncompromising virility 

so marked in Spanish spirituality is 

very evident in this new translation of 

a book which once had enormous 
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popularity. Its renown may indeed 
have been enhanced by the fame of its 
author—too often the paradoxical 
cause of literary oblivion—but the 
book will be welcomed by those who 
like a practical spirituality without 
frills. The regimen advocated by the 
saint is the exacting one of a man who 
spent the last twenty-one years of his 
life preaching the imminence of the 
Last Judgment, and who, wiser than 
some modern spiritual guides in his 
belief in the capacity of souls for 
heroic effort, does not hesitate to 
make severe demands on human 
nature. Included in this edition is a 
Commentary on the Treatise by 
Mother Julienne Morelle, a seventeenth 
century nun of such amazing erudition 
that at the age of twelve she knew 
perfectly eight languages, and, three 
years later, was being examined for 
the Doctorate of Laws! 

EDWARD FLYNN 
Mullingar 


The Triple Way. St. Bonaventure. 
Edited and arranged by William I. 
Joffe. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N.J. Pp. xiv, 71. n.p.g. 

For St. Bonaventure, who spoke the 

language of allegory so boldly, all 

creatures are symbols of the divine 
thought, and in his Prologue to The 

Triple Way he naturally relates the 

three stages in the soul’s journey to 

God to the Trinity; ‘“‘Purgation leads 

one to peace; Illumination draws one 

to truth; Perfection is the same as 
charity.” 

The book’s three chapters describe 
the threefold means for mastering 
“this triple hierarchic act’: Medita- 
tion, Prayer, Contemplation. In Medi- 
tation reason, intelligence and con- 
science are used to purify the soul— 
a process which ‘“‘is practised in 
sorrow but finished in love.” Prayer, 
with its three elements of lamenting 
our misery, imploring God’s mercy 
and offering adoration, brings the 
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soul into the tranquillity of the 
Illuminative Way, where “all perfec- 
tion’s offices become love’s labour.” 
The last stage in the soul’s ascent to 
God, the Unitive Way, is marked by 
a difference both in prayer and in the 
soul’s attitude to God: “‘the steadfast 
soul, enslaved in free devotion, cries; 
Thee do I seek, In Thee I hope, for 
Thee I long . . ., In Thee I rejoice, 
unto Thee do I cling.” 

EDWARD FLYNN 
Mullingar 


Happy Marriage. Edited by John A. 
O’Brien. London: W. H. Allen. 
1956. Pp. 266. Price 16/-. 

THE desire to achieve or to promote 
happy marriages and truly Christian 
family life is frequently frustrated by 
ignorance, embarrassment, and be- 
wilderment. We priests feel painfully 
at a loss to understand, much less to 
explain, the multitude of questions 
posed by matters so comprehensive 
and so delicate. Here is a book to meet 
our needs. In imparting a thorough 
knowledge of its subject it will also 
equip us with the power to discuss 
and explain it authoritatively, dis- 
creetly and clearly. 

Father O’Brien’s splendid work 
deals with every aspect of marriage 
in its preparation, reception, and daily 
living. It edifies and uplifts while it 
educates and guides. The joy of true 
love, the delights of virtuous courtship, 
the vocation of married partners, the 
dignity of the married state, the 
happiness and security of a blessed 
family life as well as the trials and 
problems inseparable from intimate 
human relationships are all treated 
with a wise and prudent discretion 
that is never out of touch with practical 
comrnon sense. And, at every page, 
we grow more and more convinced of 
the motherly understanding, sympathy 
and love which the Church pours out 
upon her children in her teaching and 
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legislation regarding this basic and 
sacred institution. 

There are few books that will prove 
so useful to so many. Though primarily 
intended for the guidance of Catholics 
before and after marriage, it will be no 
less valuable to non-Catholics. Parents 
will derive immense help from it, while, 
for the clergy and religious teacher, it 
will be an eminently informative and 
practical text-book. We might even 
consider putting it in the hands of the 
senior students in our colleges and 
schools with the confidence that it 
would ensure for them a wholesome 
and sensible outlook on the problems 
of love, courtship, and marriage which 
are already exercising their minds and 
exciting their interest. It is a book for 
the home, for libraries, for clubs and 
discussion groups. It would make an 
ideal gift to mark some special 
occasion for any one of a wide variety 
of people. It will impart, not only a 
deep appreciation of marriage and 
family life, but practical instruction 
towards the realisation of the grand 
ideals which it is ever holding aloft 
yet within the reach of every couple. 
Christian society must necessarily 
benefit if its members will study 
Happy Marriage and follow its 
guidance. 

Simple straightforward language and 
style, relevant and telling quotations, 
frequent glimpses into the lives of 
flesh-and-blood people, constant 
flashes of wit and humour, and a 
warm and friendly understanding of 
human nature combine to produce a 
Work within the capacity of the largest 
possible number to read with profit 
and with pleasure. 

EDWARD MURPHY 
Dublin 


-Aisteoiri Faoi Dha Sholas. Micheal 
Mac Liamméir. Baile Atha Cliath: 
Sairséal agus Dill. Luach 10/6. 

Ni déigh liom go mbeidh aon téir 

lontach ar an leabhar seo, oir is 
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leabhar pearsanta é agus teangmhail 
cumhang aige da réir. Ach lucht 
dramuiochta agus go h-aithrid an 
mhuinntear a bhain sult as an gcéad 
dialann ag an wdar—luighfidh an 
leabhar seo leo. 

Ath-turas na hEigipte ag cliar an 
Gheata, “‘eachtra nua roinnt creac- 
ailte,’ is abhar d6: a n-imeachta 
iomladn idir ghaghadh, gaire; taistil, 
tuirse; buadh, briseadh; ceol, caoin- 
eadh. Ta an dialann seo briotach mar 
is dual do dhialann bheith. Sreath 
smaointe é ag teacht mar bheadh sroll 
scannain 6s lampa na_ haigne; 
cuimhni, eachtraf agus tuairmi ar 
mhullach a chéile, gan teora dite gan 
iar ama thar mar is gnach i ngeamair- 
eacht. TA tuairim an udair ann faoin 
Eigipt—nua agus drsa; faoi na 
Mahomadanai agus faoin gcreideamh 
acu; faoin ghaol idir aisteoir agus 
éifeacht a léirmheastéiri; agus faoin 
dramufocht inti fhéin. Ta mion- 
dealbhu ar Oedipus ann, baruili faoi 
naisitintachas agus eadarndaisiuntachas, 
friothsmaointe faoin Ghaeilge, agus 
cuntas ar thérramh in Alexandria— 
ait ar cailleadh duine den chliar, 
Colm © Ceallaigh (ar dheis Dé dhé!). 

Ta easpa air mar leabhar. Is minic 
a feictear bufon scléipeach cailinf, ar 
chladach Shamhraidh abair, ag déanu 
a ngrinn “priobhdidigh” go poibli, 
sondasach, és céir a bhfuil thart orru. 
Ta iarracht den chladach Shamhraidh 
anseo agus ni ar mbhaithe Ieis an 
leabhar é. Theast6éch anois go mbeadh 
comhothii ag an léitheoir roimh ré 
leis an udar chun sult a bhaint as an 
dialann: e bheith ag tarraingt ar an 
nGeata, b’éidir; duil a bheith aige san 
amharclann agus san saol Bohéimeach 
a ghabhann (dairire néd a mbhalairt) 
leis: é bheith den buion grinn ar an 
gcladach agus ni ina ghnddhuine. 

Ach ta stil ldidir, nua-aimsireach 
an uUdair mar mhealli don ghna- 
dhuine; agus fiu nuair is aisteach é 
(cuirim i gcas wusdid an fhocail 
deamhan: “ni raibh coinne agam le 
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deamhan duine” leath. 131; “da 
mba rud € nar tharla dheamhan tada”’ 
leath. 194), ni chuireann sé isteach 
moran ar an gcluais. 

Leis sin, ta fluirse téarmuiochta da 
chruthu is da dhaingnii don amhar- 
clann san dialann seo. 

LEON O MORCHAIN 
Gaillimh 


Initiation au Mystére Chrétien: 
Catéchisme. Ire Partie: Vers le 
Christ avec le Peuple de Dieu. 
Guide pour l'utilisation des Fiches. 
Edited by Saint Louis d’Alfortville, 
Equipe sacerdoiale. Paris: P. 
Lethielleux. 1955. Pp. 160. 

WE have here a most interesting little 

book. Its aim is to lead us towards a 

greater knowledge of God through the 

Old Testament. It is written for those 

teaching religion to children, but it 

goes well beyond what is necessary for 
the children to know. Its real purpose 
is to help the teacher to understand the 

Bible better; to help him tell the Bible 

stories himself in an interesting way 
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and at the same time to relate them 
closely to his course of Christian Doc- 


trine. He is also shown what matter to _ 
choose in the Bible and guided towards | 
a deeper appreciation of the Old | | 


Testament. 


The Saint Louis d’Alfortville group | 


of priests want to give the catechist 


“un instrument de travail et reflexion”; | 


a book which will help him in his 
class-work and yet give him enough 
matter to think over; matter which 
would be too advanced for children, 


yet would add depth and fulness to the | 


teacher’s presentation. 

These priests seem to have succeeded 
in their purpose. Each of the twenty- 
three chapters gives a Bible story from 
the Beginning to the birth of John the 
Baptist; at the same time the teacher is 
shown what points to stress (sometimes 
hints as to how this is to be done) and 
he is given interesting aside matter 
which is scientific without being over- 
much so. 

ANSELM BARRY 
Glenstal 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Love One Another. (L. Colin, 
C.SS.R. Mercier Press. 5/-). Besides 
affording a comprehensive treatment 
of Christ’s favourite virtue, this book 
contains a heart-warming message for 
the saddened and oppressed. The 
author does not expect to be more 
successful than his prececessors in 
extolling Charity in a jungle world, 
but he hopes that certain well-disposed 
souls may derive some enlightenment 
and encouragement from his work. 

The Diary of a Medical Missionary 
of Mary. Vol. One. (Browne and 
Nolan Ltd. 5/-). This well-bound 
journal has all the delightful freshness 
of Men in Sandals, telling of a journey 
from Liverpool to Nigeria. The young 
missionary “forgetting” her people 


and her father’s house makes light of 
loneliness and the fear of the unknown. 
This surely is serving the Lord in 
gladness. A good school-library book. 

The Insight of the Cure D’Ars. 
(Abbe Francis Trochu. Chosen and 
translated by V. F. Martlet. Burns 
and Oates. 9/6). This book with its 
striking dust-jacket contains a selec- 
tion of incidents and stories from the 
three volumes of the saint’s life. 
Altogether there are fifty selections 
bearing such interesting titles as: 
“The Bogus Pilgrim,” “One Com- 
munion Short,” ‘The Exact Sum,” 
“The Inquisitive Nun.” A_ special 
point in favour of this book is its 
good print. 

The Five Joyful Mysteries. (Rev. 
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F. H. Drinkwater. University of 
London Press Ltd. 1/6 paper). This is 
a short drama whose scenes are 
suitable for presentation by children 
of secondary school age and adults. 


| The first three scenes by themselves 
_ make a practical Nativity play. 


The Agony of Jesus and Meditation 


_ Prayer on Mary Immaculate. (Padre 


Pio. With a brief Life Sketch of Padre 
Pio. Clonmore and Reynolds. 3/-). A 


very moving study of the Sacred 


Passion by one who has the unique 


_ privilege of sharing his Redeemer’s 
sufferings. 


In the Land of Taboos. (James M. 


Darby, S.M. St. Anthony’s Guild 
_ Press, Paterson, N.J. n.p.g.). This is the 
life of Saint Peter Chanel, Marist, the 
first martyr of Oceania in the South 
_ Seas. He was canonized in 1954. The 
_ author presents a warm, real, lovable 
- personality, one whom children will 


understand, admire and pray to with 
confidence. The book contains many 
drawings by Harry Horodeck. 
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The Sacrifice of the Mass. (John 
Fahy. Brown & Nolan. 6/-.) With the 
Mass for the feast of Corpus Christi 
as the basis of his instruction, Father 
Fahy compresses into a_ slender 
volume a mine of information that is 
as devotional as it is informative. The 
various parts of the Mass, taken in 
due order, are not only helpfully 
explained but each is given its approp- 
riate setting accompanied by inspiring 
thoughts which make for solid piety. 


Medical Aspects of Marriage. (John 
Ryan, M.B. Clonmore and Reynolds.) 
This pamphlet is intended to assist 
engaged and newly-married couples 
and its informed and prudent instruc- 
tion will go far to achieve that end. 
Its simple explanation of the various 
medical problems associated with 
marriage can be grasped readily and 
easily. The author is careful to stress 
the spiritual aspects as of primary 
importance. 


Difference of opinion 


It is quite natural for people to think differently in doubtful 


| questions, but those who address themselves to these subjects in a 


proper spirit will preserve their mental calm and not forget the 
respect which is due to those who differ from them. If minds see 


things in another light it is not necessary to become alienated 


forthwith. To whatever opinion a man’s judgment may incline, if 
the matter is yet open to discussion let him keep it, provided his 


mental attitude is such that he is ready to yield if the Holy See 
Should otherwise decide. 


—LEO xl: ‘Christian Democracy” 
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Document 


The following discourse—the introductory remarks —are 
omitted—was delivered by the Holy Father to the Professors 
and students of his old school, the Ennio Quirino Visconti 
School, 18 February, 1957. 


Be HAS been rightly said that one of the chief characteristics 
of Romans—almost the secret of the perennial greatness of 

the Eternal City—is respect for traditions. Such respect does 
not mean fossilisation in forms that are now outmoded, but living 
maintenance of that which the centuries have proved to be good 
and fruitful. 

Tradition understood in that sense is not in the least an obstacle 
to sound progress. It is rather a powerful stimulus to keep us on 
the right path and at the same time restrain the adventurous spirit 
that wants to embrace every new thing rashly without any dis- 
crimination. Tradition is furthermore, as has often been said, a 
safeguard against decadence. 

How then can the tradition of the Roman College still guide you 
in your present course, and strengthen modern methods that, 
with new ideas, have as their goal the thorough intellectual and 
moral training of youth? 

As a kind of partial payment of the debt We owe to the beloved 
Visconti school, We wish to set forth three features of the ancient 
Roman College that, if preserved with honour, will insure the 
new branch the benefits of the original tree. 


* * 


First of all, an ardent love of study common to both teachers 
and pupils was the constant tradition of the Roman College. Regard 
for culture as an incomparable human value reached such a high 
degree in the Roman College that it became known throughout 
Europe. 

Less than ten years after the foundation of the College, Our 
predecessor, Pope Pius IV, was able to refer to it in a note to the 
King of Spain, calling his attention to it and asking his protection 
for it as the “seed-plot of other colleges that are spreading both 
in Italy and elsewhere, even in Germany and France.” For three 
centuries, each sovereign, prince or eminent person who came to 
Rome wished to visit the College and spend some time with its 
noted teachers and its distinguished students. 
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Students at the College learned to appreciate knowledge above 
other human values, and as a primary factor of spiritual protection. 
This was a wise precept for young people who, although studying 
much, might mistrust the usefulness of studies and treat them in 
a superficial way, without making any of the sacrifices or 
-} renunciations the conquest of knowledge demands in exchange. 

We certainly do not reproach a young man who, for his 
educational purpose, also intends to achieve a profession or a 
degree of training sufficient to provide the necessities of life. But 
this is an unworthy goal if it does not mean serious and adequate 
preparation. 

Such preparation can be achieved only through serious application 
to study almost for the sake of study alone, exclusive of any 
immediate interest. Therefore, nourish in and around yourselves 
an ever-increasing love of study, mindful that a society in which 
there is a decline in cultural appreciation is doomed to lose its 
other benefits. 


DOCUMENTS 


* * * 


A second mark of the Roman college and its educational system 
was the fostering of a perfect harmony between culture and life. 

First of all, religion, not separated from education, guided 
and upheld the nourishing of minds from its proper and sovereign 
place in the hierarchy of values. Practical honesty and civic virtue 
were cultivated with the greatest care, since they were believed to 
be of absolute value to learning. . 

There was no doubt then, as there should be no doubt today, 
that religion, honesty and learning are the fundamentals of a 

perfect education. In fact, they are the very basis of the harmony 
of life itself. To achieve this harmony, the educators of the Roman 
College made use of classical subjects, especially of philosophy. 

In addition to the immediate aim of leading minds to appreciate 
beauty and to search for truth, the Roman College aimed to educate 
minds to orderliness and steadfastness. A graduate from its halls 
was marked by mental balance and by his constancy in the service 
of truth. 

How wonderful it would be for modern methods of teaching to 
keep the same direction. Then much happy inspiration could be 
had from young people—energetic, talented, rich in many kinds 
of learning, capable of making a clear synthesis of such knowledge; 
youths unvacillating and positive, not tottering on the shifting 
sands of uncertainty; youths with sound ideas, clear vision, without 
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confusion or suspicion, who do not permit their thirst for inquity 
to die, and the innermost foundations of certainty, the mos 
elementary truths, to be undermined. 


* * * 


The third characteristic of the Roman College worthy of attention 
is the reciprocal understanding—or as it is usually put, the “good 
understanding’”—between teachers and students. 

In the classrooms of the college, the professorship was not 
considered as a practically inacessible stronghold of authority® 
nor was the teacher the cold dispenser of lessons. The classroom 
was a proper meeting point for a benevolent teacher and a youth 
eager to share in his knowledge. 

In Our youth, We Ourselves partook of this unity between 
teachers and students. Even today We still vividly feel unchanged 
the affection that linked us with distinguished teachers whom 
We particularly esteemed. 

There is no doubt that mutual esteem and faith strengthen 
education more than any other method. They convert the school 
into another family where respectful love successfully replaces 
corrective discipline, and eases the tasks of both teachers and 
students. j 


* * * 


Beloved sons, these are what We consider the golden ties that 
link the Visconti school to the glories of the centuries-old Romatt 
College. These are the ties that should be preserved as a priceles§ 
heritage. 

You must work hard to get the best out of your training there, 
so that the hopes of its eminent founders will not be disappointed, 
nor those of your families, nor of the Eternal City itself. 

May the splendour of the past be constantly renewed in the 
continued training of chosen youths who will become men out- 
standing both in knowledge and in deeds. 

Such is the hope We express to all of you—teachers, students 
and families, but especially to the valiant president of your school, 
so loved and esteemed by Us. The complete success of the students 
alone can give him the deserved reward of his learned and continuous 
endeavours. 

May Our Apostolic Blessing, which We grant you from Ouf 
heart, be the guarantee of every benefit. 
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